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The  united  efforts  of  the  four  caused  the  Dig  boulder  to  turn  over,  "troiii:  uoiar  cnea  tne  pros¬ 
pector,  as  he  knelt  and  peered  into  an  aperture  that  had  been  disclosed.  “At 
last,  Young  Wild  West!  At  last!”  Arietta  waved  her  hat. 
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How  It  Made  a  Fortune 


By  AN  OLD  SCOUT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HOUNDED  PROSPECTOR. 

Crang !  Crang ! 

Two  sharp  reports  rang  out  in  quick  succession  on  the 
clear  morning  air. 

Then  a  crashing  in  the  brush  on  the  hill  above  the  camp 
of  Young  Wild  West  was  heard. 

The  dashing  boy  hero  was  in  the  act  of  drinking  his 
coffee  from  the  tin  cup  he  held  in  his  hand  when  these 
sounds  broke  upon  the  camp. 

“I  reckon  something  is  up,  boys !”  he  exclaimed,  leap¬ 
ing  to  his  feet  and  grabbing  the  Winchester  rifle  that  was 
leaning  against  .a  rock.  “We  will  have  to  investigate.” 

Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart,  his  partners,  were 
right  after  him,  while  the  girls  quickly  withdrew  to  the 
cover  of  some  rocks  close  fo  the  tents. 

Wing  Wah,  the  cook,  and  his  brother,  Hop,  got  out  of 
the  way  in  a  hurry,  too,  showing  that  it  was  nothing  new 
to  them  to  have  the  camp  attacked. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  on  this  bright  early  morning 
in  midwinter  on  the  high,  wooded  plateau  that  took  in 
parts  of  the  States  of  Colorado  and  TJtah. 

Almost  before  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  were 
half  way  up  the  hill  the  form  of  a  man  broke  from  the 
bushes  and  came  running  toward  them. 

That  the  man  was  being  pursued  was  evident.  Fear 
was  depicted  in  his  eyes  and  his  bronzed  face  wore  a  color 
that  was  akin  to  whiteness.  j 

Hi-  clothing  was  ragged  and  his  hair  and  beard  un¬ 
kempt,  and  gripping  the  handle  of  a  big  bowie  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  betokened  desperation,  he  came  on  down  the 
hill. 


He  did  not  see  our  hero  and  his  two  companions  until 
he  was  within  a  dozen  feet  of  them,  and  then  a  gasp  came 
from  his  lips,  quickly  followed  by  an  exclamation  of  joy. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  stranger?”  Young  Wild  West 
asked,  as  he  came  to  a  halt  and  looked  over  his  shoulder 
apprehensively. 

“Two  sneakin’  scoundrels  was  try  in’  ter  down  me,”  was 
the  reply.  “They  both  blazed  away  at  me,  an’  when  I  seen 
ther  smoke  of  your  fire  so  close  by  I  jest  made  a  bolt  ter 
git  here.  I  reckon  they  must  have  seen  it,  too,  or  they 
would  have  come  right  on.  I’m  mighty  glad - ” 

Crang ! 

The  speaker  made  a  grab  at  the  side  of  his  head  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm. 

But  Young  Wild  West  was  keeping  as  much  of  a  watch 
in  the  direction  the  man  had  come  from  as  he  was  listen-, 
ing  to  what  was  said. 

He  saw  the  smoke  that  came  from  the  rifle  that  had 
spoken,  and  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  the  butt  of  his  own 
Winchester  was  at  his  shoulder. 

Crang ! 

A  yell  of  agony  which  followed  told  that  the  bullet  had 
not  gone  wild. 

“I  reckon  T  got  one  of  them,  anyhow,”  said  the  dash¬ 
ing  young  deadshot,  coolly.  “Get  behind  the  rocks,  boys. 
The  other  galoot  might  take  a  notion  to  keep  it  up.” 

Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart  quickly  pulled  the 
ragged  stranger  behind  a  clump  of  rocks. 

Our  hero,  with  his  eyes  fixed  at  the  row  of  high  shrub¬ 
bery  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  backed  behind  a  rock  and 
crouched  to  wait  for  further  evidences  of  hostility. 

But  none  cam^. 

The  only  thing  that  occurred  to  break  the  stillness  of 
the  early  morning  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  right  at 
the  spot  where  the  boy  had  sent  his  bullet. 
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Cheyenne  Charlie  raised  his  rifle,  as  though  to  shoot, 
but  Wild  quickly  stopped  him. 

“Don’t,  Charlie !”  he  said.  “The  fellow  I  shot  is  being 
removed,  that’s  all.  I  hardly  think  I  killed  him.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  is  wounded,  and  his  friend  is  trying  to  get  him  to 
a  place  of  safety.  So  long  as  they  let  us  alone  we’ll  let 
them  alone.” 

“I  s’pose  they’ll  clean  out  what  little  of  an  outfit  I’ve 
got  left,”  spoke  up  the  ragged  stranger,  shaking  his  head, 
sadly.  “They’ve  been  after  me  fur  two  days,  but  I  man¬ 
aged  ter  keep  out  of  their  way  until  this  mornin’,  when 
they  come  upon  me  unawares  an’  started  ter  blaze  inter 
me.  My  camp  is  right  up  there,  not  more’n  a  hundred 
yards  from  here.  I  got  there  late  last  night,  an’  I  went 
ter  sleep  without  any  supper,  jest  ter  keep  from  makin’  a 
noise,  or  a  light.  I  knowed  ther  two  galoots  was  after 
me,  an’  I  didn’t  \vant  ’em  ter  find  me.  But  they  did,  it 
seems.” 

Young  Wild  West  hardly  heard  the  last  of  what  he  said. 

He  was  on  his  way  up  the  hill  now. 

The  villains  were  not  going-  to  clean  out  the  man’s  out- 
fit,  not  if  he  could  prevent  it,  and  he  was  of  the  strong 
opinion  that  he  could. 

Attired  in  his  fancy  hunting  suit  of  buckskin,  with  his 
long,  light  chestnut  hair  hanging  below  his  shoulders,  the 
handsome  young  deadshot  impressed  the  ragged  man  so 
much  as  he  made  his  way  stealthily  up  the  hill  that  he 
gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  admiration. 

“That’s  what  I  call  a  splendid  young  feller,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  bet  he  kin  lick  his  weight  in  wildcats !  I  kin  tell 
by  ther  way  he  looks.” 

“I  reckon  you’re  right,  stranger,”  retorted  Cheyenne 
Charlie,  as  he  straightened  up  his  tall  form  and  gave  his 
heavy  black  mustache  a  twist  or  two  at  the  ends.  “That’s 
Young  Wild  West,  ther  Champion  Deadshot  of  ther  West. 
He’s  called  ther  Prince  of  ther  Saddle,  ther  Lasso  King, 
an’  a  dozen  other  nicknames,  every  one  of  which  he’s  got 
r  a  right  ter.  Don’t  make  no  mistake  about  him,  stranger ! 
He’s  only  a  boy,  but  he’s  all  wool  an’  a  yard  wide,  with 
plenty  of  gold  lace  all  around  ther  edges !  Young  Wild 
West  ain’t  got  his  match  ther  world  over,  an’  don’t  yer 
furgit  it !” 

%  “Seems  ter  me  I’ve  heard  somethin’  about  him,  pard. 
But  what’s  he  up  ter  now?” 

“He’s  goin’  ter  save  your  outfit,  of  course.  If  yer  hap¬ 
pen  ter  hear  a  gun  bark  presently  you’ll  know  that  yer 
ain’t  got  so  many  enemies  as  yer  had.  Wild  don’t  miss 
when  he  shoots  at  anything;  it  ain’t  his  wav.” 

“I’m  mighty  glad  yer  was  so  close  by  me,  indeed  I  am,” 
declared  the  man,  fervently.  “My  name  is  Kent  Springer, 
an’  I’m  a  prospector  in  ther  hardest  kind  of  luck  jest 
'  now.  I  ain’t  got  enough  grub  ter  feed  a  hungry  cat,  an’ 
fher  most  of  mv  prospectin’  tools  is  lost.  I’m  sartin  I 
know  where  there’s  plenty  of  gold,  too;  an’  that  makes  it 
all  ther  worse.” 

“Don’t  git  discouraged,  Springer.  It’s  always  darkest 
jest  afore  dawn,  they  say.  If  you  know  where  there’s  gold 
you’ll  git  it,  see  if  yer  don’t.  You’ve  jest  struck  ther 
right  kind  of  people,  you  have.  You'll  git  helped  out.” 

“I’m  awful  glad  I  struck — I  am,  sure!” 

There  were  tears  in  the  honest  eyes  of  the  speaker,  and 
putting  out  his  hand  to  Charlie,  he  added : 


“Shake  with  me,  won’t  yer?” 

“I  sartinly  will,”  was  the  reply. 

Then  he  turned  to  Jim  Dart,  who  also  gave  him  a 

hearty  grip. 

Then  Kent  Springer  learned  that  he  was  talking  to 
Jim  Dart,  a  Wyoming  boy,  and  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the 
scout  and  Indian-fighter. 

That  he  was  more  than  pleased  with  them  goes  without 
saying. 

Meanwhile  we  will  see  what  Young  Wild  West  was  do- 
ing.  • 

The  dashing  young  deaidshot  reached  the  bushes  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  pushing  his  way  cautiously  through 
them,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  camp  of  the  man,  who  had 
fled  to  them  for  help. 

There  was  little  there  save  a  couple  of  blankets  and  a 
few  battered  cooking  utelisils  and  a  pick  and  shovel. 

A  horse  was  tied  to  &  sapling  close  by,  while  near  it 
were  two  others,  saddled  and  bridled. 

Near  these  lay  a  wouHided  man,  with  his  partner  bend¬ 
ing  over  him. 

Wild  no  sooner  took  in  the  situation  than  he  decided 
to  walk  right  up  to  them. 

He  went  boldly,  his  rifle  swung  over  his  shoulders  and 
his  hands  empty. 

Buf  the  revolver  showed  in  the  holster  on  either  side 
of  him,  and  it  would  scarcely  take  an  instant  for  him  to 
draw  one  of  them,  should  it  become  necessary. 

“Hello,  you  sneaking  coyotes !” 

The  boy  spoke  as  coolly  as  though  he  was  positive  that 
there  was  no  more  to  be  feared  from  them  than  if  they 
had  been  a  pair  of  jack-rabbits. 

The  man,  who  was  bending  over  the  prostrate  one, 
started  to  his  feet  and  placed  his  hand  on  a  revolver. 

“Quit  that,  you  seoUSndrel !  If  you  try  to  pull  that  gun 
I’ll  lay  you  out  alongside  the  other  galoot!  I  mean  what 
I  say !” 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  the  villain  took 
heed. 

“I  ain't  done  nothin’  ter  you,”  he  spoke  up,  showing 
great  uneasiness.  crMv  pard  has  got  his  medicine ;  lie’s 
goin’  ter  cash  in  his  chips  mighty  soon,  an’  I’m  tryin’  ter 
ease  him  a  little.  Lfct  us  alone,  won’t  yer?” 

Wild  stepped  up  and  took  a  look  at  the  wounded  man. 

It  did  not  take  Mm  more  than  a  couple  of  seconds  to 
see  that  the  man  had  spoken  the  truth. 

The  wounded  fellow  was  unconscious,  and  his  breath 
was  coming  in  quick,  short  gasps. 

“I  reckon  he’ll  newer  know  anything,”  he  said,  shaking 
his  head.  “Let  him  alone.  He  got  his  medicine  because 
lie  deserved  it;  and  that  is  just  what  will  happen  to  you, 
too.  You  may  not  get  your  billet  now,  but  you’ll  get  it 
later  on.  You  tried  hard  to  kill  the  man  you  have  been 
hounding  so  long,  and  one  of  you  went  down  on  account 
of  it.  You'll  get  voitr  dose  next,  you  sneaking  galoot !” 

Just  Ihen  the  man  on  the  ground  expired. 

Its  all  over, ”  said  our  hero,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“I  am  responsible  for  it,  for  \  fired  the  shot.  Now  then, 
you  had  better  tahe  the  body  away  and  bury  it.  You 
heard  what  I  said  a  minute  ago.  Tt  will  be  your  turn 
pretty  soon.  T  know  a  man  when  I  see  him.  and  I  can 
tell  that  you  arq  011c  of  the  sort  who  would  commit  mur- 
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dor  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  handful  of  gold !  I  am  not 
deceived  to  you.  Light  out,  you  coward  F’ 

The  boy  had  drawn  a  revolver  now,  and  as  the  muzzle 
was  pointed  his  way,  the  surviving*  villain  lost  no  time  in 

obeving. 

Leaving  the  body  of  his  pard  oit  the  ground,  he  hastily 
mounted  one  of  the  horses,. 

He  was  about  to  catch  the  bridfte  rein  of  the  other  and 
ride  away  with  him,  when  Wild  exclaimed : 

“Leave  that  horse  where  he  is.  I  want  you  to  come 
back  and  bury  your  dead  after  we  g?et  through  here.  Then 
you  can  take  the  horse  and  do  as  y»ou  please  with  him.” 

‘‘All  right,  young  feller.  You’ve  got  ther  bulge  on  me, 
an"  I've  got  ter  do  jest  as  yer  say,  I  s’pose.” 

“ Certainly  you  have.  If  you  don’t  you’ll  get  your  medi¬ 
cine,  that’s  all.” 

The  villain  rode  away,  taking  a  winding  trail  that  led 
up  the  mountainside. 

Young  Wild  West  watched  him  closely  until  he  disap¬ 
peared  behind  a  bend  two  hundred  yards  away,  and  then 
he  called  out : 

“Come  on  up  here,  boys !” 

The  next  minute  Cheyenne  Charlie  and 'Jim  Dart  came 
upon  the  scene,  followed  Jby  Kent  Springer,  the  ragged 
prospector. 

“I  reckon  you  can  move  your  outfit  down  to  our  camp, 
my  friend,”  said  the  young  deadsb»ot,  addressing  the  lat¬ 
ter.  “Then  we’ll  have  breakfast.” 

'*  >A 


CHAPTER  II. 

WILD  PROMISES  TO  “GRUB  STAKE”  THE  PROSPECTOR. 

s  . 

The  girls  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  partners,  and  then  they  saw  them 
coming,  accompanied  by  a  ragged  stranger,  who  was  lead¬ 
ing  a  horse. 

But  they  already  knew  of  his  presence,  for  they  had 
seen  him  come  running  down  the  hill,  and  had  noticed  all 
that  took  place  after  that,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  do  so. 

Though  Wild  and  his  partners  always  spoke  of  them  as 
the  “girls,”  Anna,  the  wife  of  the  s*cout,  was  well  past  the 
age  of  twenty. 

Arietta  Murdock  and  Eloise  Gardner  were  girls  all 
right.  Some  might  have  called  them  children,  though 
the  chances  are  that  they  would  not  have  been  much 
pleased  to  hear  it. 

Arietta,  a  real  girl  of  the  West,  was  Young  Wild  West’s 
sweetheart,  and  so  well  had  she  tried  to  emulate  him  in 
certain  ways  that  she  could  shoot  with  either  a  rifle  or  re¬ 
volver  as  well  as  the  majority  of  cowboys  and  hunters; 
while  she  could  ride  and  handle  a  horse  with  a  skill  that 
was  really  remarkable. 

With  Anna  and  Eloise  it  was  different.  They  had  not 
been  born  and  reared  in  the  West,  and  what  they  had 
learned  about  shooting  and  riding  had  been  done  in  a 

little  over  two  years. 

But  thev  had  become  quite  expend  at  both,  and  they 


were  capable  of  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  when 
danger  threatened  them,  and  they  were  put  to  the  test. 

Ever  since  he  had  struck  it  rich  in  the  Black  Hills,  and 
had  accumulated  money  enough  to  permit  it,  Young  Wild 
West  had  enjoyed  life  by  riding  through  the  various  ’parts 
of  the  West,  where  the  country  was  of  the  wildest,  and 
where  law  and  order  were  almost  out  of  the  question, 
looking  for  fortune  and  adventure. 

Of  the  two  lie  liked  adventure  the  most,  for  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  danger  threatened,  and  he  was 
forced  to  gather  his  wits  together  to  get  out  of  a  tight 
place. 

Excitement  was  a  thing  that  he  gloried  in,  and  he  was 
never  more  pleased  than  when  he  was  able  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  someone  who  was  deserving  and  in  need. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  his  fame  had  spread  through  the 
Wild  West. 

His  partners  were  of  the  same  inclinations,  and  as  the 
girls  liked  to  be  in  their  company,  there  was  nothing 
strange  that  they  should  have  a  liking  for  the  sort  of  the 
life  they  were  leading  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

As  we  find  them  on  this  morning  in  midwinter  they 
were  on  their  way  to  a  mining  camp  called  Roaring  Run. 
It  was  in  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  Datil 
Range,  and  they  had  heard  great  stories  of  the  wonderful 
strikes  prospectors  had  been  making. 

Young  Wild  West  had  figured  on  reaching  the  mining 
camp  some  time  that  da}r,  as  only  about  fifty  miles  inter¬ 
vened,  and  when  they  sat  down  to  breakfast  it  was  the 
intention  to  start  off  as  soon  as  it  was  over  with,  and  the 
two  pack-horses  could  be  loaded  by  the  Chinamen. 

But  the  breakfast  had  been  interrupted  by  the  two 
shots  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  Kent  Springer,  the 
prospector,  who  was  in  such  hard  luck. 

Wild  quipkly  introduced  Springer  to  the  girls,  and  then 
he  turned  to  the  cook  and  said : 

“Well,  Wing,  I  reckon  you  can  fetch  us  something  to 
eat.  I  didn’t  quite  finish  my  breakfast,  you  know.”  * 

“Me  know.ee  lat,  Misler  Wild,”  was  the  reply.  “Me 
allee  samee  gottee  plenty  nicee  venison  allee  leady,  so 
be.” 

“Fetch  it  on,  you  heathen  galoot,”  spoke  up  Cheyenne 
Charlie.  “I  reckon  Hop  kin  be  fakin’  down  thgr  tents  an’ 
loadin’  ther  pack-horses  while  we’re  finishin’.” 

“Me  allee  samee  wantee  eatee  my  bleakfast,  too,  Mis- 
lor  Charlie,”  Hop  Wall  answered,  smiling  blandly  at  the 
scout.  “Me  no  eatee  lillee  bit,  so  be.” 

“Certainly,  Hop.  Eat  your  breakfast,  by  all  means,” 
said  our  hero,  while  the  scout  looked  at  the  grinning 
Celestial  and  frowned. 

The  ordinary  observer  would  have  said  that  there  was 
a  certain  degree  of  ill-feeling  between  Cheyenne  Charlie 
and  Hop  Wah,  if  they  had  watched  them  when  they  came 
in  contact,  in  the  way  of  a  conversation;  but  this  would 
have  been  a  mistake. 

While  it  wras  true  that  Charlie  had  a  sort  of  “pick”  on 
Hop,  it  was  not  because  he  did  not  like  him.  Quite  the 
contrary,  for  he  would  have  fought  tooth  ai*l  nail  to  save 
him  from  being  killed,  or  even  hurt  a  little. 

But  the  fact  was  that  Hop  was  a  clever  sleight-of-hand 
performer,  and  he  could  handle  a  pack  of  cards  in  such  a 
way  that  the  average  professional  card  sharp  would  have 
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been  laid  in  the  shade,  and  many  of  them  had  been,  we 
may  as  well  add. 

Hop  had  tooled  the  scout  so  many  times  with  the  cards, 
and  he  had  played  so  many  practical  jokes,  making  him 
the  victim,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  should  feel  like 
getting  even  with  him. 

But  this  was  very  hard  to  do,  as  he  had  found  out,  and 
hence  he  contented  himself  with  trying  to  worry  the 
Chinaman  whenever  he  got  the  chance. 

But  he  never  managed  to  do  it,  for  Hop  was  not  the 
sort  of  a  Chinaman  to  get  worried,  when  he  knew  there 
was  no  cause  for  it.  * 

Pie  knew  Cheyenne  Charlie  as  well  as  anyone,  and  he 
liked  him  as  well  as  he  did  anyone,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Young  Wild  West. 

The  dashing  young  deadshot  was  a  great  person,  indeed, 
to  the  clever  Chinaman,  and  he  stood  ready  to  do  his 
slightest  bidding  at  all  times. 

Wild  had  befriended  him,  and  Hop  had  never  forgotten 
it,  though  he  had  paid  the  debt'  many  times  by  being  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  deadshot  boy  and  his 
friends — by  his  clever  sleight-of-hand  work,  and  not  by 
fighting. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  said  no  more,  so  the  breakfast  was 
continued,  our  hero  casting  an  occasional  glance  at  the 
top  of  the  brush-covered  hill,  as  he  no  doubt  felt  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  villain  he  had  forced  to  leave  the 
spot  might  return  and  seek  vengeance. 

But  this  did  not  happen,  and  the  breakfast  was  eaten. 

'  No  one  attempted  to  question  the  prospector  while  he 
was  eating,  for  he  ate  almost  ravenously,  and7  it  could 
easily  be  guessed  that  it  was  the  first  square  meal  he  had 
partaken  of  in  some  time. 

When  he  had  done  Charlie  turned  to  him  and  said: 

“Got  a  pipe,  pard?” 

“Yes,’7  was  the  reply;  “but  it  ain't  been  much  good 
ter  me  fur  ther  last  few  days,  since  I  ain’t  had  no  to- 
backer.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  plenty  of  that.  Load  up  an’  enjoy  your¬ 
self.  Then  maybe  you’ll  feel  like  tellin’  us  somethin’ 
about  ypurself.”  ' 

“Yes,  I  want  ter  tell  yer  all  about  myself,”  was  the 
quick  reply.  “But  it  ain’t  very  much  that  I  kin  tell,  fur 
all  that.  Fve  been  in  ther  West  all  my  life,  but  it  wasn’t 
till  about  six  months  ago  that  I  took  a  notion  ter  gold 
huntin’.  I’ve  always  been  ranchin’  since  I  was  a  boy,  but 
when  I  got  burned  out  last  March  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I’d  try  my  luck  at  prospectin’.  I  only  had  about 
three  hundred  dollars,  fur  I  wasn’t  insured  fur  a  penny 
when  ther  fire  come  an’  cleaned  me  out,  an’  I  gives  my 
wife  half  of  ther  money,  lettin’  her  go  ter  live  with  her 
sister  in  Santa  Fe  till  I  come  back  rich,  an’  I  strikes  out. 
I’ve  had  a  tougli  old  time  of  it,  I  kin  tell  yer.  But  if  I 
could  only  git  one  more  grub  stake  I  know  I’d  win  out. 
When  I  say  I  know  it  T  mean  jest  what  I  say,  ladies  an’ 
gents,  ’cause  I  ain’t  jest  dependin’  on  luck  now.  I  was 
told  where  there  was  gold — some  of  it  alreadv  dug  out — 
but  1  ain’t  b<$m  able  ter  git  to  ther  place  yet.  T  made  up 
my  mind  yisterday  that  I’d  have  ter  do  somethin’  mighty 
quick,  an’  I  reckoned  I  would  set  out  for  Roaring  Run 
an’  take  someone  in  with  me.  I  had  ter  git  a  grub  stake, 
or  there’d  be  no  use,  yer  know.” 


“I  see,”  said  our  hero,  who  was  much  interested  in 
what  the  man  said.  “You  know  there  is  gold  in  a  certain 
place,  but  you  haven’t  been  able  to  find  the  place  yet?” 

“That’s  it,  Young  Wild  West.  You’ve  got  it  jest  right. 
But,  let  me  tell  yer,  I  would  have  found  ther  place  afore 
this  if  it  hadn’t  been  that  I  was  bein’  follered  by  them  two 
galoots  what  tried  ter  clean  me  out  this  mornin’.  Yer 
see,  they  sorter  think  that  I’ve  found  ther  spot,  an' 
they’ve  been  tryin’  ter  make  me  tell  ’em  where  it  is.  I 
told  ’em  I  hadn’t  found  it  a  dozen  times,  but  they 
wouldn’t  believe  me.  At  last  they  must  have  made  up 
their  minds  ter  kill  me  jest  fur  spite.” 

“How  did  they  find  out  anything  about  it?”  Jim  Dart 
asked. 

“Well,  it  was  them  what  killed  ther  man  what  told  me 
about  it.  They  shot  him  down  ’cause  he  wouldn’t  take 
’em  in  as  pards,  an’  I  happened  ter  come  along  where  he 
lay  dyin’.  I  done  ther  best  I  could  fur  him,  an’  afore  he 
passed  in  his  chips  he  told  me  about  ther  place  where 
ther  gold  was  so  plentiful.  He  didn’t  live  long  enough 
ter  give  much  of  a  description  about  it,  so  that  makes  it 
a  little  hard  ter  find.  But  it’s  somewhere  around  this  part, 
all  right.  I’m  sartin  of  that.  But  I've  got  ter  grub 
stake  myself  somehow  afore  I  kin  look  any  further. 
That’s  somethin’  sure!  Why,  jest  look  at  what’s  left  of 
my  outfit  !  There  ain’t  enough  of  it  ter  do  much  gold 
minin’,  I  reckon.” 

“No !  I  should  say  not,”  answered  Young  Wild  West, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  few  belongings  of  the  prospector. 

“It’s  mighty  rough  on  me ;  but  I’ve  been  through  ther 
ups  an’  downs  of  life  putty  well,  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  ter  give 
up  yet.  I’ll  git  someone  ter  grub  stake  me,  if  I  have  ter 
promise  ther  one  what  does  it  half  of  what  I  git.  I’m 
goin’  ter  find  that  gold,  ’cause  it’s  mine  by  right.  Ther 
dyin’  man  didn’t  even  tell  me  his  name,  but  he  did  say 
that  he  hadn’t  a  relative  that  he  knowed  of,  or  cared 
about,  an’  that  it  was  ter  be  mine  if  I  found  it.  Jake 
Platt  an’  Ike  Bones  knowed  that  he  knowed  where  so 
much  gold  was„  an’  when  they  couldn’t  git  him  ter  take 
’em  in  as  pards  in  ther  game  they  jest  shot  him.  I’m  glad 
that  Jake  Platt  got  his  medicine,  too !  I  wish  Ike  Bones 
had  showed  himself,  so  he  could  have  got  a  bullet,  too. 
They’re  murderers  of  ther  worst  kind,  an’  they  deserved 
shootin’  on  sight.  I  couldn’t  do  it,  ’cause  I  ain't  had  no 
cartridge  in  a  whole  week.  I  couldn't  even  shoot  any¬ 
thing  ter  eat.  That's'  why  I  was  well-nigh  starved  when 
yer  found  me.” 

“Well,  Kent  Springer,  you  needn't  look  any  further. 
I'll  grub  stake  you,”  said  Wild,  nodding  to  the  ragged 
prospector.  “You  will  come  with  us  to  Roaring  Run,  and 
I’ll  fix  you  up  with  an  outfit  that  is  as  good  as  can  be 
bought.  Then  you  can  strike  out  again  and  look  for  the 
gold  that  you  are  so  certain  that  exists.  How  does  that 
strike  you?” 

“Do  yer  mean  what  yer  say,  Young  Wild  West?"  cried 
the  man,  acting  as  though  he  had  not  heard  aright.  “Are 
you  goin’  ter  grub  stake  a  man  ver  never  seen  afore?” 

That  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  do,  Kent  Springer. 
T  reckon  I  know  a  man  when  T  see  him.  I  consider  you 
to  be  an  honest  man,  and  that  you  firmly  believe  that  the 
gold  is  to  be  found.  If  you  fail  to  find' it  you  won't  owe 
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me  one  dollar;  and  if  you  do  strike  luck  you  can  pay  me 
back.  I  reckon  that's  a  square  deal,  isn’t  it?" 

“A  square  deal!  Why,  it's  blamed  sight  more  than  a 
square  deal.  Young  Wild  West.  But  say !  Your  money 
won't  be  throwed  away.  You  srub  stake  me,  an’  I’ll  do 
ther  rest.  Do  ver  know  one  thing?” 

“What  is  that?” 

“It's  goin'  ter  be  Young. Wild  West’s  grub  stake  what’ll 
make  a  fortune.” 

“  All  right.  I  hope  it  does.” 

“It  will.  Say!  Will  yer  shake  hands  with  me,  my 
boy?” 

“I  certainly  will.” 

As  Wild  took  the  man’s  hand  he  noticed  that  the  tears 
were  coursing  freely  down  the  rugged  cheeks.  The  eyes 
that  looked  upon  him  expressed  thankfulness  and  sin¬ 
cerity  to  an  extent  that  he  had  seldom  seen  before,  and  he 
knew  that  Kent  Springer  was  all  right. 

But  whether  he  would  ever  succeed  in  finding  the  gold 
or  not,  was  another  thing. 

Wild  hoped  he  would,  of  course. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  I’m  afraid  of,”  said  Springer, 
as  they  were  getting  ready  to  set  out  for  the  mining 
camp,  “and  that  is  that  Ike  Bones  will  go  to  Roaring  Run 
an’  git  some  men  what’s  jest  about  ther  kind  he  is  ter 
come  with  him  an’  hunt  me.  Ike  Bones  believes  that  ther 
gold  is  up  this  way  somewhere,  an’  he  wants  ter  git  it 
mighty  bad.  He  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do,  I  reckon, 
'cause  him  an’  Jake  Platt  was  with  ther  man  they  killed 
a  few  days  afore  I  found  ’em.  I  hope  ther  galoot  has  had 
enough  of  it,  from  what  happened  ter  his  pard,  ter  make 
him  let  me  alone.”  \  \ 

“Well,  I  reckon  if  he  gets  anyone  to  go  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing  you  of  the  claim  we’ll  take  a  hand 
in  the  game,”  answered  our  hero.  “We’ll  take  care  of 
Ike  Bones,  Springer.  I  reckon  we’ll  come  out  this  way, 
anyhow.  We’ll  follow  you  up,  though  we  won’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  you  in  your  search  for  the  gold.  That’s  yours, 
you  know.  We  don’t  want  any  of  it.” 

“Why  can’t  yer  help  me  find  it,  Young  Wild  West? 
I’m  willin’  ter  trust  you  an’  your  friends.  Yer  might 
know  I’d  do  that,  after  you  bein’  kind  enough  ter  grub 
stake  me.  Jest  say  that  you’ll  come  back  with  me  ter 
find  ther  gold !  Go  on  an’  say  it,  please.” 

“All  right,  Springer.  I  rjeckon  we’ll  come  back  with 
you;  and  if  the  dying  man  told  you  facts  you  can  bet 
we’ll  come  mighty  near  finding  it,  too!” 

“Hooray!”  shouted  the  prospector,  waving  his  ragged 
hat. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ARRIVAL  AT  ROARING  RUN. 

“Whee-ow!  Whoopee!  Wow-wow!'  Look  out,  thar! 
I’m  ther  worst  man  what  ever  lived  when  I’m  mad!  I’m 
likely  ter  explode  at  any  minute!  Look  out  thar!  I’m 
goin’  ter  clean  up  them  two  Chinamen  in  a  hurry!  Make 
Vrn  dance  a  little  afore  T  drop  ’em  !  Whee-ow !” 

The  -cene  was  the  centre  of  the  mining  camp  called 


Roaring  Run,  and  the  speaker  was  a  big,  raw-boned  man, 
whose  attire  consisted  of  a  flaming  red  shirt,  tom  som¬ 
brero  and  corduroy  trousers  that  were  tucked  in  a  pair  of 
high-topped  boots. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  sandy  street,  in  front  of 
the  Red  Light  Saloon,  facing  a  small  party  of  riders  that 
had  just  struck  the  camp,  and  on  either  side  a  number  of 
rough-looking  men  were  gathered,  waiting  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

The  party  of  riders  consisted  of  Young  Wild  West  and 
his  friends.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  company 
with  Kent  Springer  they  had  just  struck  Roaring  Run. 

Of  course  the  “bad  man”  alluded  to  Hop  and  Wing, 
the  two  Chinamen  belonging  to  the  party. 

He  had  emerged  from  the  saloon  just  in  time  to  see 
them  coming  up  the  single  street  of  the  camp,  and  the 
moment  he  laid  eyes  on  the  Celestials  he  began  to  make 
himself  heard. 

The  “bad  man”  w&s  unquestionably  drunk,  and  to  see 
him  waving  a  brace  of  six-shooters,  and  hear  his  loud, 
threatening  words,  one  not  used  to  the  ways  of  mining 
camps  might  have  become  frightened,  for  he  certainly 
looked  as  though  he  was  ready  to  wind  up  the  career  of 
the  two  heathens. 

Kent  Springer  grew  uneasy  right  away. 

“That’s  Bad  Jud,  the  worst  man  in  the  camp,”  he  said, 
speaking  to  Young  Wild  West.  “He  don’t  like  China¬ 
men,  I  reckon,  an’  ther  chances  is  that  he’ll  wipe  ’em 
out.  There  ain’t  uo  doin’  anything  with  Bad  Jud  when 
he  gits  on  ther  rampage.  He’s  a  sure  shot,  an’  he  don’t 
care  who  he  kills,  either.  He’s  a  mighty  bad  character.” 

“Is  that  so?”  our  hero  asked,  coolly.  “Well,  just  let 
hijn  try  his  game,  that’s  all.  I’ll  soon  take  the  starch  out 
of  the  galoot.  We  have  met  lots  of  his  kind  in  our  travels, 
eh,  boys?” 

“You  bet  we  have !”  Cheyenne  Charlie  answered.  “I 
reckon  he’ll  soon  be  glad  ter  sneak  away  an’  set'  down  in 
some  place  where  he  can’t  be  seen.  Don’t  yer  worry  about 
him,  Springer.” 

“That’s  right,”  spoke  up  Jim  Dart.  “He  is  one  of  the 
harmless  sort,  and  you  can  rest  easy  on  that.  He’ll  change 
his  tune  directly.” 

The  prospector  looked  at  the  girls,  and  when  he  saw 
that  they  did  not  appear  to  be  much  disturbed  he  seemed 
surprised. 

Hop  and  Wing  did  not  show  any  particular  signs  of 
fear,  either,  and  Springer  began  to  think  that  maybe  it 
was  all  right,  after  all. 

The  bad  man  continued  to  yell  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
and  when  Wild  and  Arietta,  at  the  head  of  the  little 
party,  got -within  a  dozen  feet  of  him  he  suddenly  ceased 
his  antics  and  gave  them  a  look  that  was  probably  meant 
to  frighten  them  half  to  death. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  you  big  galoot?”  asked 
Wild,  coolly.  “Get  out  of  the  way,  or  I’ll  run  over  you !” 

“What’s  that?”  roared  the  bad  man,  looking  aston¬ 
ished.  “You  talk  ter  me  like  that,  you  young  whipper- 
snapper!  I’ll  make  you - ” 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Young  Wild  West  pulled  one  of  his  revolvers,  and  u 
quick  as  a  flash  he  fired  twice  in  quick  succession. 
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Had  dud  was  waving  his  guns  over  his  head  at  the  time, 
mul  when  the  boy’s  gun  spoke  twice  they  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

Then  as  the  sorrel  stallion  Wild  was  riding  made  a  leap 
toward  him,  the  bad  man  let  out  a  cry  of  fear  and  bolted 
for  the  saloon. 

“ Great  wildcats!”  exclaimed  the  prospector.  “Did  yer 
ever  see  anything  like  that  ?” 

“Not  quite  as  bad,  at  least,  not  in  a  long  time,”  an¬ 
swered  Arietta,  laughing  heartily.  “My !  what  a  coward !” 

The  miners  on  both  sides  of  the  street  had  been  re¬ 
markably  silent  while  the  bad  man  had  the  floor — or  the 
ground,  speaking  literally,  but  as  he  ran  into  the  saloon 
a  yell  went  up  that  was  plainly  one  of  pure,  unadulterated 
delight. 

The  chances  are  that  the  miners  witnessing  the  inci¬ 
dent  were  afraid  of  the  bad  man,  more  or  less,  and  to  see 
him  knocked  off  his  perch  so  suddenly  by  a  mere  boy  was 
quite  sufficient  to  make  them  give  vent  to  their  delight. 

Young  Wild  West  rode  to  the  very  door  of  the  shanty 
tavern,  as  though  he  was  bent  on  going  right  in  after  the 
man. 

Those  standing  in  front  of  it  got  out  of  the  way  in  a 
hurry. 

The  boy  smiled  at  them  and  called  out : 

“Whoa,  Spitfire !  *  I  reckon  there’s  no  use  in  going  in 
after  the  galoot.  He’d  only  run  out  of  the  back  door. 
We’ll  let  him  go  for  the  present.” 

Just  then  the  keeper  of  the  saloon,  stepped  up  before 
him,  and  bowing  politely,  said : 

'  “It’s  all  right,  Young  Wild  West.  I  never  seen  yer 
afore,  but  I  know  yer,  from  what  I’ve  heard  others  say. 
Yer  sartinly  took  all  ther  starch  out  of  Bad  Jud.  He’s  in 
ther  barroom  puttin’  court-plaster  on  ther  back  of  his 
hands,  where  yer  skinned  him  with  your  bullets.  I’m 
mighty  glad  ter  see  Jud  git  trimmed,  an’  I  ain’t  afraid  ter 
say  it.  Wow !” 

He  let  o,ut  a  yell,  which  the  crowd  joined  in,  and  the 
next  minute  the  party  was  surrounded  by  the  miners,  all 
of  whom  wore  smiling  faces. 

Wild  looked  up  at  the  big,  roughly-painted  sign  that 
ran  clear  across  the  building  and  read  it  he  gave  a  nod, 
and  looking  at  the  boss,  observed : 

“Red  Light  Saloon,  eh?  Licensed  Gambling  Joint,  and 
Dance  Hall ;  Bar  in  the  Rear?  Tom  Clark,  proprietor ! 
Good!  Are  you  Tom  Clark?” 

“That’s  me,”  came  the  reply.  “An’  I’m  mighty  glad 
ter  see  yer  in  ther  camp,  Young  Wild  West !  Don’t  say 
that  yer  ain’t  ther  Champion  Deadshot,  ’cause  I  know  I 
can’t  be  mistaken  in  yer.  There. ain’t  no  other  one  livin’ 
as  could  have  clipped  ther  two  guns  out  of  %  Bad  Jud’s 
hands  like  you  done  jest  now.  I  wras  lookin'  through  ther 
winder,  an’  I  seen  it  all.  Ther  very  second  I  seen  yer 
yank  out  your  gun  I  knowed  somethin'  was  goin'  ter  hap¬ 
pen.  Blamed  if  somethin’  didn’t  happen,  too!  Tt  was 
ther  best  I  ever  seen,  an’  I’ve  seen  a  whole  lot  in  my 
travelin’s  between  Denver  an’  San  J ose !  Wow !  But 
didn’t  Bad  Jud  git  it,  bovs?” 

The  man  was  plainly  delighted  at  what  had  happened, 
and  our  hero  quickly  came  to  this  conclusion. 

It  was  evident  that  Bad  Jud  had  not  a  man  in  the 
crowd  he  could  call  his  friend. 


But  there  was  nothing  so  very  strange  about  this,  since 
they  all  appeared  to  be  honest  miners,  who  believed  ini 
minding  their  own  business. 

That  the  most  of  them  knew  Kent  Springer  was  evi¬ 
dent,  for  some  of  them  called  him  by  name,  and  all  $ 
seemed  to  be  anxious  to  know  how  he  had  made  out  on  j 
his  prospecting  trip. 

“Had  ter  come  back  ter  stock  up,  boys,”  he  answered 
to  their  inquiries.  “But  I’m  goin’  ter  start  out  ag’in  in 
ther  mornin’.  I'll  land  all  right  yet,  see  if  I  don’t.” 

The  smiles  that  appeared  on  the  faces  of  the  men  told 
how  little  they  believed  he  would. 

j  “Better  stay  right  here,  Kent,”  said  one.  “Ther  slow¬ 
est  way  is  sometimes  the  surest  way  ter  git  rich.  Yer  kin 
make  a  little  more  than  a  livin’  here,  an’  that’s  a  whole 
lot,  I  reckon.  By  ther  looks  of  yer,  you’ve  had  a  putty 
hard  time  of  it.” 

“I  have,  but  luck  has  changed  now,”  was  the  reply. 

“Any  place  here  to  put  up  at,  Springer?”  asked  Wild, 
as  he  turned  his. horse  to  the  middle  of  the  street. 

“Nope!”  wras  the  retort.  “I  reckon  you’ll  have  ter  go 
in  camp.  “Come  on;  I’ll  show  yer  a  good  place  ter  put 
up  ther  tents.  There  ain’t  a  shanty  in  ther  camp  what’s 
got  accommodations  fur  all  of  yer.  You’ll  be  a  blamed 
sight  better  off  in  ther  open  air.” 

“Well,  that’s  about  what  I  thought.  Show'  tjie  way.”  I 

The  miners  cheered  them  as  they  rode  on  up  the  street. 

Right  close  to  the  general  store  they  turned  to  a  little 
grove  that  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  mountain  stream. 

“Here  yer  are,”  said  Springer,  as  he  dismounted.  “I 
reckon  no  one  will  bother  us  here.”  .  , 

The  next  minute  all  hands  had  dismounted  and  the 
work  of  getting  the  camp  in  shape  was  begun. 

The  sun  was  still  half  an  hour  high,  and  the  miners  had 
just  quit  their  work  when  our  friends  rode  into  the  town. 

Bad  Jud  had  not  been  at  work  that  day;  he  had  been 
celebrating  the  strike  he  had  made  the  day  previous,  and 
he  evidently  thought  that  to  do  the  thing  right  he  must 
kill  a  couple  of  Chinamen. 

But  that  part  of  the  programme  had  been  cut  short, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  had  lost  considerable  of  his 
prestige  in  the  mining  camp. 

There  were  at  least  two  in  our  party  of  friends  who 
were  pleasec^  at  reaching -the  mining  camp. 

They  were  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Hop  Wall.  The  for¬ 
mer  because  he  wras  very  fond  of  having  rows  writh  the 
alleged  “bad  men”  that  were  always  to  be  found  in  such 
places,  and  the  latter  because  there  was  a  chance  for  him 
to  get  all  the  “tanglefoot”  he  wanted  and  to  get-  in  a 
game  of  draw  poker. 

The  tents  were  soon  erected,  the  prospector  helping, 
and  then  a  fire  was  kindled  and  Wing,  the  cook,  got  busy 
preparing  the  evening  meal. 

Before  it  was  yet  dark  they  were  all  eating  supper,  and 
when  this  was  over  Wild  called  Kent  Springer  to  go  to 
t lie  store  with  him. 

‘T'm  going  to  grub  stake  you  now,”  our  hero  said. 

^  °n  f  ^et  1  Hat  you  are  going  to  start  out  in  proper 
shape  this  time.” 

“Thank  you,  Wild,”  was  the  earnest  retort.  “I  won't 
never  forgit  yer  fur  your  kindness.  But  you  ain’t  goin* 
ter  lose  nothin’  by  this,  an’  I  know  it.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOP  ENTERTAINS  AT  THE  RED  LIGHT. 

Wild  and  the  prospector  had  scarcely  left  the  camp 
■when  Hop  Wall  slipped  quietly  away. 

He  headed  for  the  Red  Light  Saloon,  of  course,  hut  he 
took  care  to  go  around  behind  the  store,  so  he  would  not 
be  seen  by  our  hero.  v 

V 

The  Chinaman  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  be 
called  back  if  he  was  seen  going  that  way. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  watching  him,  however,  and  with 
a  grin  on  his  tanned  face,  he  turned  to  Jim  and  the  girls 
and  said: 

xe  Tlier  heathen  has  gone  ter  look  fur  his  tanglefoot  an’ 
a  game  of  poker,  I  reckon.  I’ll  jest  f oiler  him  an’  see  that 
he  don’t  git  in  no  trouble.  That  galoot  what  was  so 
anxious  ter  clean  out  our  two  Chinamen  might  take  a 
notion  ter  put  it  on  him,  jest  fur  spite  now.” 

No  one  objected  to  the  scout’s  proposition,  so  he  head¬ 
ed  for  the  saloon. 

But  he  went  around  the  front  of  the  store  and  took  it 
easy. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  see  Hop  going  in,  and  keeping 
along  at  a  slow  walk,  he  got  there  about  a  minute  later. 

The  Celestial  stood  before  the  bar,  a  bottle  and  glass 
in  front  of  him  and  a  smile  that  was  “child-like  and 
bland”  oh  his  vellow  countenance. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  population  of  the  mining  camp  had 
assembled. 

Some  of  them  hung  close  to  the  bar,  others  stood  around 
in  groups,  talking  over  what  had  happened  during  the 
day,  and  others  were  in  the  gambling  room,  playing  cards 
and  bucking  the  faro  and  roulette  games. 

The  bar  was  in  the  rear  room  of  the  building,  and  it 
could  be  entered  from  the  side  as  well  as  the  front. 

Most  of  those  who  wanted  something  to  drink,  and 
nothing  more,  went  in  that  way,  as  Hop  and  the  scout 
had  done. 

“Hello,  Hop !”  said  Charlie.  “I  reckon  you’re  goin’ 
ter  treat,  ain’t  yer?” 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Charlie,”  was  the  reply.  “Whattee 
you  havee  ?  Me  dlink  um  tanglefoot  allee  samee  stlaight, 

so  be.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  I  kin  stand  one  of  ther  same  kind,  Hop. 
I  don’t  believe  in  takin’  too  much,  like  you  do,  though.” 

“Me  no  takee  too  muehee,  Misler  Charlie,”  and  the 
Chinaman  shook  his  head.  “Me  allee  samee  knowee  when 
me  gottee  Enough,  so  be.” 

“Yes,  but  you’ve  generally  got  more  than  enough  when 
ver  find  it  out,  I  reckon,”  and  the  scout  laughed. 

Charlie  got  what  he  wanted  and  Hop  paid  the  bill. 

Bad  Jud,  the  sc-called  “Worst  Man  in  the  Camp,”  was 
not  present,  and  those  of  the  miners  who  were  seemed  to 
regard  the  Celestial  kindly. 

There  were  no  signs  of  any  trouble  there,  that  was  sure. 

“You  allee  samee  tleat  now,  Misler  Charlie?”  asked 
Hop,  after  he  had  waited  a  reasonable  length,  of  time,  as 

he  thought. 

“Yes,  but  it’ll  be  to  cigars,”  was  the  reply.  “Land- 


|  lord,  shove  out  a.  box  of  somethin’  that’s  good.  I’d  rather 
have  a  pipe  than  a  poor  cheroot,  any  time.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  ther  real  llavanners,  I  reckon,”  was  the 
reply.  “They’re  fifty  cents  straight;  I  can’t  sell  ’em  fur 
anything  less,  an’  make  a  reasonable  profit.” 

“Sartin  yer  can’t,  not  if  they’re  real  Havanners.  Let’s 
try  ’em.” 

The  box  was  passed  out,  and  though  Charlie  was  not 
the  best  judge  in  the  world,  he  could  easily  guess  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  Havanna  tobacco  in  the 
cigars;  <  J 

But  there  was  no  use  of  disputing  the  landlord’s  word, 
since  he  could  not  prove  it. 

Hop  took  one,  too,  and  then  they  both  lighted  up  and 
puffed  away. 

But  the  Chinaman  had  changed  his  cigar  for  one  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  not  smoked  it  down  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  when  it  exploded  with  the  noise 
of  a  firecracker. 

“Whattee  mattee?”  he  cried,  affecting  great  alarm. 
“You  allee  samee  tly  blowee  up  um  poor  Chinee,  so  be.” 

“Great  ginger!”  exclaimed  the  boss  of  the  saloon. 
“What  was  ther  matter  with  that  cigar?  Some  galoot 
must  have  put  powder  in  it,  I  reckon.  Did  it  burn  yer 
any?” 

“No  burnee,  for  me  allee  samee  holdee  in  um  hand  when 
um  go  off  bang!  Velly  muehee  funny,  so  be.” 

“Yes,  I  should  say  it  was  funny.  I  don’t  understand 
it.” 

No  one  did  understand  it  but  the  Chinaman  and  Char¬ 
lie. 

The  latter  knew  Hop’s  tricks  pretty  well,  and  he  was 
quite  certain  that  he  had  changed  a  cigar  for  a  trick  one 
he  had  with  him. 

“Me  no  likee  lat,”  Hop  declared,  as  he  picked  up  the 
ruins  of  the  cigar,  which  he  had  hurriedly  thrown  down 
as  soon  as  it  exploded.  “Me  havee  lillee  tanglefoot  pletty 
quickee;  me  allee  samee  velly  muehee  nervous,  so  be.” 

“Here'  yer  are,”  answered  the  proprietor,  quickly,  as  he 
pushed  the  bottle  to  him.  “Jest  help  yourself;  drink  at 
my  expense.  I’m  mighty  sorry  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  ther  cigar.  I  sartinly  paid  good  money  fur  Ym,  an’ 
if  ther  galoot  what  sold  ’em  ter  me  was  only  here  I’d 
make  him  a  fit  subject  fur  ther  undertaker,  yer  kin  bet !” 

“Lat  allee  light.  Me  no  blamee  you,”  and  Hop  took 
the  bottle  and  poured  out  a  drink. 

Then,  instead  of  putting  the  bottle  back  upon  the 
counter,  he  slipped  it  under  his  coat,  into  one  of  his  capa¬ 
cious  pockets. 

He  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  glass  without  crack¬ 
ing  a  smile,  and  then  calmly  lighted  the  very  cigar  the 
man  had  given  him  before  the  strange  happening. 

Toni  Clark,  of  the  Red  Light  Saloon,  looked  at  Chey- 
enne  Charlie,  but  for  the  space  of  a  full  minute  he  said 
nothing. 

The  scout  grinned  and  nodded  for  him  to  make  the 
Chinaman  produce  the  bottle. 

“Say!”  he  said,  looking  at  Hop,  who  was  the  most  un¬ 
concerned  person  in  the  room  just  then — apparently.  “I 
reckon  you’re  what  they  sorter  calls  absent-minded,  ain’t 
yer?” 

“Me  no  u  n  del  stand,”  was  the  reply. 
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"You  put  my  bottle  of  tanglefoot  in  your  pocket.” 

"Oh!”  and  the  face  of  the  Chinaman  brightened  in¬ 
stantly.  “He  makce  lillee  mistakee,  so  be.  Excusee  me.” 

Then  he  quickly  handed  out  the  bottle — or  one  that 
looked  just  like  it,  rather — and  it  rested  upon  the  bar. 

Hop  was  generally  prepared  for  just  such  a  thing  as 
had  happened. 

He  had  brought  a  bottle  half  filled  with  water  to  the 
saloon,  and  that  was  what  he  now  placed  upon  the  bar. 

The  one  containing  the  tanglefoot,  as  he  called  it,  was 
still  in  his  pocket. 

It  happened  that  a  miner  came  in  just  then  and  wanted 
a  drink  of  whisky. 

A  glass  was  furnished  him  and  the  bottle  pushed  over 
to  him. 

Then  it  was  that  the  trick  was  discovered. 

j  "What  do  yer  think  I  am?”  asked  the  customer,  angrily. 
“It’s  an  insult  ter  give  me  water,  don’t  yer  know  that, 
Tom  ?” 

“Water?”  echoed  the  boss,  as  he  looked  in  amazement 
at  the  glass  before  him.  “Bv  ginger,  it  sartinly  looks  like 
it!” 

“Velly  stlange,”  commented  Hop,  shaking  his  head  in 
a  puzzled  way.  “Me  no  see  anytling  like  lat  before,  so 

be.” 

But  Charlie  did  not  mean  to  let  the  clever  Chinaman 
get  away  with  the  whisky. 

“That  ain’t  ther  bottle  he  took,”  he  spoke  up.  “He’s 
been  playin’  some  of  his  sleight-of-hand  on  yer,  boss. 
He’s  got  ther  bottle  of  whisky  somewhere  under  his  coat. 
Watch  me,  an’  I’ll  show  yer  how  I  kin  smash  it  with  a 
bullet.” 

As  if  he  meant  to  do  as  he  said,  the  scout  drew  his  re¬ 
volver. 

* 

Hop  gave  a  cry  of  alarm  and  quickly  produced  the  bot¬ 
tle  he  had  stolen. 

“Me  only  havee  lillee  fun,  Misler  Charlie,”  he  declared. 
“Lat  allee  light.” 

Those  looking  on  were  amazed. 

There  were  the  two  bottles  on  the  counter,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  were  so  nearlv  alike  that  no  one  could 
have  discovered  the  difference. 

“Well,  that’s  putty  good!”  exclaimed  the,  boss,  smiling 
at  the  Chinaman.  “You’re  ther  smartest  heathen  I’ve 
ever  run  across,  an’  I’ve  spent  a  few  years  in  -Cali  ferny, 
too.” 

“Well,  they  turn  out  many  smart  heathens,  like  lie  is,” 
the  scout  answered.  “But  ther  worst  of  it  is  that  lie  gits 
too  smart  sometimes.  This  are  one  of  them  tinies,  1 
reckon.” 

There  were  now  about  a  dozen  men  standing  around  the 
clever  Chinaman. 

They  were  eager  to  see  him  do  somthing  more  in  the 
line  of  sleight-of-hand  business. 

One  of  them  asked  him  to,  declaring  that  he  would 
treat  him  if  he  would. 

“Allee  light,”  answered  Hop,  sizing  him  up  carefully, 
and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  make  an  easy 
victim.  “Me  shower  f’ou  velly  niece  lillee  tlick.  so  be.” 

The  miner  wore  a  new  hat  that  had  a  very  high  crown, 
as  well  as  a  wide  brim. 


“You  let  me  havee  you  hat,  so  be,”  Hop  said,  blandly; 
“me  no  hurtee.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “Jest  see  ter  it  that  yer 
don’t  hurt  it.  I  give  eight  dollars  fur  that  hat  down  in 
Silver  City.” 

Hop  took  the  hat,  made  out  that  he  was  examining  the 
inside  carefully  and.  then  gave  a  start  of  surprise. 

“You  allee  samee  play  dlaw  pokee,  so  be,”  he  said,  and 
he  drew  out  a  pack  of  cards. 

“Yes,  I  play  dlaw  poker,  all  right;  I  didn’t  know  them 
cards  was  in  my  hat,  though,”  said  the  man,  looking  much 
surprised. 

*“You  allee  samee  chuckee  dice,  too,”  went  on  Hop, 
just  as  though  he  had  not  heard  what  he  said.  “You  allee 
samee  velly  muchee  sport,  so  be.” 

Out  came  a  leather  dice  cup,  with  the  dice  in  it. 

Exclamations  of  amazement  went  up  from  those  in  the 
room. 

It  was  only  an  oldtime  trick,  but  none  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  seen  it  before,  or  if  they  had  they  did  not 
think  it  possible  that  the  “heathen  Chinee”  could  fool 
them  in  that  way. 

Hop  meant  to  give  them  a  good  surprise  while  he  was 
at  it. 

He  kept  slipping  various  articles  he  had  about  him  into 
the  hat,  no  one  catching  him  at  it,  since  his  hands  were 
quicker  than  their  eyes. 

Even  the  scout  could  not  catch  him  doing  it,  and  he 
had  seen  him  perform  the  trick  many  times  before. 

“You  mustee  havee  lillee  baby,”  resumed  Hop,  as  he 
drew  a  rubbpr  doll  from  the  hat.  “You  allee  samee  velly 
nicee  man,  so  be.” 

This  caused  a  laugh,  for  the  miner  was  a  single  man. 

He  turned  red  in  the  face  and  exclaimed : 

“See  here !  I  don’t  know  how  them  things  got  into  my 
hat,  blamed  if  I  do !” 

Hop  shook  his  head. 

“Me  no  knowee,  too,  so  be,”  he  declared. 

Then  he  pulled  out  three  or  four  yards  of  cheap  rib¬ 
bon. 

“You  mustee  havee  girl,  so  be,”  he  ventured. 

There  was  another  laugh,  for  the  rest  of  the  audience 
regarded  it  as  a  great  joke. 

“Yes!  Now  me  knowee  you  allee  samee  gottee  girl!” 
cried  Hop,  as  though  he  was  much  astonished.  Then  he 
pulled  out  a  woman’s  hat  that  had  a  big  colored  feather 
and  some  ribbon  attached  to  it. 

This  provoked  such  a  roar  of  laughter  that  the  victim 
of  the  joke  became  enraged. 

“Hold  on!”  he  yelled,  pulling  his  gun.  “I  reckon  I 
ain  t  no  blamed  fool.  I  want  you  all  ter  know  that  I 
never  put  them  things  in  ther  hat.  How  they  got  there 
is  a  mystery,  but  I  didn’t  put  ’em  there,  that’s  sartin. 
What  would  I  be  doin’  with  sieh  trash,  anyhow?  Stop 
yer  laughin’,  or  I’ll  begin  ter  let  lead  fly !” 

“Put  up  your  gun,  pard,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie, 
coolly.  “Don’t  yer  know  that  ther  heathen  is  a  magi¬ 
cian?  You  was  ther  one  what  wanted  him  ter  show  yer 
a  trick,  an’  now'  you’ve  got  ter  take  your  medicine.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  goin’  ter  be  made  a  fool  of,  an’  that’s 
all  there  is  ter  it!  I  won’t  stand  it  from  him.  or  von 
either.” 
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“\tv,  yer  will!  Go  ahead,  Hop/' 

The  scout  whipped  out  one  of  his  six-shooters  as  quick 
as  a  flash,  and  he  had  the  miner  covered  when  he  spoke 

the  words. 

“That's  a  little  different,  I  s’pose,”  the  victim  said, 
alter  a  pause,  and  hack  to  the  holster  went  his  gun. 

But  when  Hop  pulled  out  an  infant's  dress  that  hung 
to  the  floor  when  lie" shook 'it  out,  his  victim  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  turning,  he  left,  the  room,  while  the 
laughter  of  the  others  rang  in  his  ears. 

Hop  took  a  few  more  minor  articles  from  the  hat  for 
tlie  amusement  of  the  rest,  and  then  he  put  the  hat  on  a 
table  and  gathered  up  the  articles. 

He  made  them  disappear  so  rapidly  that  the  miners 
and  saloonkeeper  were  ready  to  bet  that  he  was  the  most 
wonderful  magician  that  ever  lived. 

But  Hop  had  made  a  deep  impression  with  them,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  not  one  there  who  was  not 
willing  to  stick  by  him,  in  case  he  got  into  any  trouble. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

AN  INTERESTING  GAME. 

Young  Wild  West  found  that  he  could  get  everything 
at  the  store  that  the  prospector  would  need,  and  he  was 
not  long  in  making  the  selection. 

He  bought  enough  provisions  to  last  him  a  ponth,  as 
well  as  cooking  utensils^  blankets  and  the  implements  he 
needed  to  do  mining  with. 

“I  reckon  yer  must  think  it  are  goin’  ter  take  me  a 
good  while  ter  land  ther  gold,  Wild/’  Springer  said,  as 
he  looked  over  the  pile  of  stuff  he  had.  “I  don’t  know 
how  I’m  ever  going’  ter  git  away  with  all  this.” 

“ You’ve  got  to  have  a  pack-horse,  of  course,”  Wild 
answered.  “I  reckon  one  can  be  got  around  here.” 

“I’ve  got  a  mule  that  I’ll  sell  cheap,”  spoke  up  the 
storekeeper.  “He’s  a  mighty  lazy  one,  but  he’ll  be  jest 
ther  thing  fur  that  kind  of  work.” 

“All  right.  I  reckon  a  mule  will  do  just  as  well  as  a 
horse  in  this  case.  We’ll  take  a  look  at  him,  if  you  don’t 
mind.” 

Leaving  the  store  in  charge  of  his  clerk,  the  proprietor 
took  them  out  to  the  stable. 

The  mule  suited  Wild,  so  he  bought  and  paid  for  it 
right  there. 

“Now  you’re  all  right,  Kent,”  he  said.  “If  you  don’t 
succeeded  this  time  it  won’t  be  because  you  haven’t  been 
grub  staked.” 

“That’s  what’s  ther  matter,  Wild  !  My!  but  I  never 
would  have  thought  I’d  find  a  friend  like  you.  But  you’re 
goin’  out  with  me,  yer  said;  why  are  yer  fixin’  me  up  jest 
as  if  I  was  goin’  it  all  alone?” 

“Because  I  want  you  to  start  out  that  way.  We’ll  come 
along  after  you,  and  probably  join  you  later.  We  will  be 
on  hand  in  case  you  get  into  trouble,  and  you  can  bet  on 
that !” 

“I  know  yer  will.  But  yer  might  jest  as  well  come 
along  with  rne.  from  ther  start.  Yer  wouldn’t  have  ter 
r,  ij  half  ther  things  yer  did,  then.” 


“Well,  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  grub  stake  you,  and  1 

wanted  to  keep  my  word.  You  are  all  fixad  now  to  go 

where  you  please.  If  you  have  good'  luck  you  can  pay 
me  back;  but  if  you  don’t  we’ll  call  it  square,  as  I  said 
before.  I  reckon  you  haven’t  got  a  thing  to  worry  about 
on  that  score.  You  just  strike  out  whenever  you  like, 
and  if  you  do  happen  to  strike  it  rich  in  a  hurry  it  will 
be  all  the  better.” 

“An’  you’ll  come  along  right  after  me,  won’t  ver?” 

*/  o  O  /  v 

“Yes.” 

“Good !  I  don't  s’pose  I’ve  seen  ther  last  of  Ike  Bones 
yet.  He  ain't  ther  kind  of  a  galoot  ter  give  up  a  thing 
very  easy,  even  if  hejaas  lost  his  pard.  It’s  my  opinion 
that  he’ll  find  somebody  ter  go  in*  with  him,  an’  that  he’ll 
do  his  best  ter  clean  me  out  an'  git  ther  gold.” 

“Let  him  try  it!  I  reckon  .you'll  be  a  little  fixed  for 
him.  I’ll  see  to  it  that  vou  have  a  good  Winchester  rifle 
to  start  out  with.  We  always  carry  a  couple  of  extra  ones 
with  us,  you  know.  You’ve  got  a  good  revolver,  so  all 
you  need  is  plenty  of  cartridges.  You  ought  to  make  it 
interesting  for  Ike  Bones,  if  he  happens  to  interfere  with 
you.” 

“Well,  I’ve  always  been  a  mighty  peaceable  man,  an’  I 
never  liked  ter  do  much  fightin’.  But  this  time  it’ll  be 
different.  Ike  Bones  helped  kill  ther  man  what  told  me 
where  ter  go  ter  find  ther  gold,  an’  he  ought  ter  die  fur 
it,  I  s’pose.  Still,  I  don’t  like  ter  shoot  him,  or  anyone 
else.  It  ain’t  my  way.” 

“Maybe  you’d  rather  be  shot  than  to  shoot.  Is  that  it?” 

“Well,  not  exactly  that.  But - ” 

“I  see  that  you  are  rather  timid  about  such  things. 
You  talk  like  a  tenderfoot,  Kent.  But  I  know  you  are 
not,  of  course.  I  have  met  fellows  like  you  before.  You 
would  be  a  mighty  easv  one  to  rob,  I  reckon.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  you  didn’t  strike  the  gold  before  we  met  you, 
for  if  you  had  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  Ike  Bones  and 
Jake  Platt  would  have  got  it  from  you,  and  left  you  dead 
near  where  you  found  it.  But  it  is  all  right  now,  Kent. 
I  reckon  we’ll  go  over  to  the  Red  Light  Saloon  now. 
We'll  get  the  mule  and  the  goods  we  have  bought  early  in 
the  morning.  That  will  be  all  right,  won’t  it,  boss?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  was  the  storekeeper’s  reply.  “You’ll  find 
ther  store  open  afore  daylight.  I’ll  have  ther  mule  fed 
ther  first  thing  in  ther  mornin’,  too,  so  yer  won’t  have 
ter  bother.” 

“Good!  Now  we’ll  go  over  and  see  what’s  goin’  on  in 
the  Red  Light.” 

It  was  just  getting  dark  when  they  came  out  of  the 
store,  for  it  had  taken  them  some  little  time  to  buv  what 

y  x  %j 

was  needed  for  Young  Wild  West’s  Grub  Stake,  as  Kent 
Springer  persisted  on  calling  it. 

“Kent,”  said  Wild,  as  they  neared  the  saloon,  “I  reckon 
you’d  better  tell  the  miners  about  Ike  Bones,  and  what 
he  and  his  pard  did.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you, 
maybe,  for  if  he  happens  to  venture  here  they’ll  take  care 
that  he  don’t  get  away  again.  The  men  here  have  no  use 
for  murderers,  you  know.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild.  Well,  I’ll  tell  ’em  ther  whole 
story,  if  you  think  I’d  better.” 

“T  do  think  so.” 

“About  yon  puttin’  up  a  grub  stake  fur  me,  too.” 
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“Well,  it  isn’t  necessary  for  that,  as  I  know  of.  That 
hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  Ike  Bones. ” 

“Oh,  yes,  it  has.  It  comes  right  in  with  tlier  story,  an’ 
I’m  goin’  ter  let  ther  boys  know  what  a  good  friend  you’ve 
been  ter  me.  There’s  lots  of  good  fellers  in  ther  camp 
here,  but  I’ll  bet  there  ain’t  one  -of  ’em  as  would  have 
done  half  fur  me  as  what  you  have.  I  was  goin’  ter  try 
an’  git  someone  ter  do  it  if  you  hadn’t,  but  I  know  I 
would  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  They  all  know  that 
I’ve  been  prospectin’  around  ther  hills  fur  some  time,  an’ 
they  all  seem  ter  think  that  I’m  makin’  a  fool  of  myself. 
But  I’ll  sorter  surprise  ’em  af6re  long.” 

“I  hope  you  do,  Kent.  But  sa^” 

“What  is  it,  Wild?” 

“Come  to  think  of  it,  I  wouldn’t  let  them  know  any¬ 
thing  about  what  the  dying  man  told  you,  if  I  were  you. 
You  don’t  have  to,  and  if  you  do  there  may  be  some  who 
might  be  tempted  to  go  and  look  for  the  place  under  the 
rule  of  ‘first  come,  first  served.’  Just  omit  that  part  of 
it.  You  can  tell  how  they  shot  the  man,  and  how  you  did 
what  you  could  for  him  before  he  died.  That  will  be 
enough,  I  reckon.” 

“All  right,  Wild.  I’m  goin’  ter  do  jest  as  you  say. 
That’s  me  every  time !  When  a  feller  befriends  me  Em 

V  / 

ther  one  ter  put  faith  in  him  an’  do  as  he  thinks  is  proper. 
Put  that  down,  Young  Wild  West!  I  ain’t  ther  one  as 
says  one  thing,  an’  means  .another,  either.” 

“I  reckon  I  know  about  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are  by 
this  time,  Kent.  But  here  we  are.  Hello!  that  China¬ 
man  of  a  Hop  is  in  there.  I  hear  'ins  voice.” 

The  two  walked  in. 

The  gambling  room  was  pretty  well  filled  by  this  time 
and  the  lamps  were  lighted. 

Hop  had  come  in  from  the  little  barroom  and  he  was 
seated  at  a  table,  playing  cards  with  four  miners. 

Sitting  on  a  barrel,  smoking  a  cigar,  was  Cheyenne 
Charlie,  taking  it  easy  and  watching  what  was  going  on 
in  the  room. 

The  roulette  wheel  was  spinning  and  the  faro  ,  dealer 
was  as  busy  as  could  be. 

A  stranger  used  to  such  sights  might  have  remarked 
that  Boaring  Bun  appeared  to  be  a  prosperous  camp,  in¬ 
deed. 

The  scout’s  face  brightened  ,when  he  saw  the  dashing 
voung  deadshot  come  in. 

He  was  never  more  pleased  than  in  the  companv  of 
Wild. 

Charlie  would  have  left  the  place  before  had  not  Hop 
been  challenged  to  sit  in  a  game  of  poker  with  the  miner 
he  had  played  the  trick  upon. 

It  had  not  taken  a  great  while  to  smooth  the  fellow’s 
ruffled  feelings,  and  when  he  had  seen  the  clever  China¬ 
man  perform  a  few  more  tricks  he  decided  that  he  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself  by  getting  mad. 

J  o  o 

This  man  bore  the  name  of  Bob  White,  and  his  friends 
had  nicknamed  him  The  Quail,  because  the  call  of  that 
bird  is  usually  written  down  as  “Bob  White.” 

Hop  had  no  intention  to  fleece  the  miners,  for  he  sized 
them  up  for  honest  men,  so  the  game  had  been  going 
strictly  on  the  level  up  to  the  time  Wild  and  the  pros¬ 
pector  came  in. 

It  happened  just  then  that  one  of  the  miners  quit  the 


game,  declaring  that  luck  was  not  with  him,  and  that  he 
did  not  have  enough  money  to  stick,  anyhow. 

“Alice  light,”  said  Hop,  smiling  blandly.  “Maybe 
somebody  likee  takee  um  placee;  me  likee  urn  fivee-handee 
gamee,  so  be.” 

*“I  reckon  I’ll  take  a  hand  in  that  game,”  called  out  a 
heavy-built  man,  as  he  came  in  from  the  barroom  with  a 
swagger.  “I  make  ther  best  part  of  my  livin’  playin’ 
poker,  as  you  galoots  know.  If  you’ve  got  sand  enough 
in  yer  ter  let  me  play  I’ll  jine  in.” 

“That’s  Eat  Bobins,  Bad  Jud’s  pard,”  whispered 
Springer  to  our  hero.  “He  ain’t  liked  any  more  than 
Bad  Jud  is,  I  reckon/  They  won’t  play  with  him  in  ther 
game,  most  likely.” 

“Well,  the  Chinaman  will  play  with  anybody  in  the 
game,”  was  the  reply.  “Hop  isn’t  afraid  to  tackle  the 
best  sharp  in  the  world.  I  suppose  Fat  Bobins  can’t  play 
a  square  game,  and  that  is  why  the  miners  won’t  play 
with  him?” 

“YYs,  that’s  jest  ther  reason.  But  they  are  goin’  ter 
keep  in  tiler  game,  blamed  if  they  ain’t !” 

This  was  a  fact.  But  as  Hop  had  advised  the  three 
men  at  the  table  to  stay  in,  and  that  he  would  see  to  it 
that  the  new  player  did  not  fleece  them,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  very  strange  about  it. 

It  happened  that  Fat  Bobins  had  not  been  around  when 
the  trouble  between  our  hero  and  Bad  Jud  occurred;  but 
that  he  had  heard  all  about  it  was  evident,  for  when  our 
hero  moved  up  close  to  the  table  he  looked  at  him  un¬ 
easily.  ,  ^ 

“That’s  all  right,  my  friend,”  said  Wild,  noticing  the 
glance.  “I  am  not  going  to  interfere  with  the  game.  Go 
ahead.” 

“I  didn’t  expect  you  was  goin’  ter  interfere,  young 
feller,”  was  the  retort.  “I  don’t  see  why  3Ter  would.  It 
ain’t  nothin’  ter  you.” 

“Of  course  not.  Go  ahead.” 

“I’m  about  ther  luckiest  galoot  what  ever  sat  down  ter 
a  card  table,  I  am.  I  kin  git  more  big  hands  than  any 
seven  men  in  Boarin’  Bun,  ther  most  of  ther  time.  Oh, 
I’m  a  regular  poker  fiend,  all  right !” 

Wild  knew  very  well  that  Hop  would  get  the  best  of 
him,  so  he  waited  to  see. 

The  three  miners  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  uneasy,  but 
every  time  he  got  the  chance  the  clever  Chinaman  would 
nod  to  them,  indicating  that  it  was  all  right. 

The  cards  were  dealt,  and  the  ante  was  a  dollar. 

Fat  Bobins  sat  next  to  the  miner  dealing,  and  it  was  he 
who  had  put  up  the  ante. 

Next  to  him  sat  Hop.  and  with  an  innocent  smile  on  his 
face,  bo  watched  the  proceedings. 

That  the  dealer  was  doing  it  straight  he  knew,  but  he 
meant  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  stout  man. 

They  all  came  in  on  the  draw,  and  when  Hop  saw 
Bobins  take  one  card  he  put  him  down  for  a  bluff  risjht  1 
away. 

The  clever  Chinaman  had  a  pair  of  queens,  and  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  draw  another. 

Only  one  of  the  three  miners  happened  to  get  anythin* 
worth  while,  and  he  stayed  in. 

He  had  a  heart  flush,  which  was  a  pretty  good  hand  in 
a  square  game. 
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Far  Robins  bet  five  dollars  as  a  starter  and  Hop  went 
him  ten  better,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  miner  a 
glance  to  go  on  and  raise  it. 

He  did  so,  and  then  the  big  ruffian  hesitated. 

But  he  was  going  to  do  some  bluffing,  it  seemed,  and 
pulling  out  a  bag  of  gold,  he  exclaimed : 

“Ill  make  it  five  hundred  better.” 

“  Allee  light,”  said  Hop,  smilingly.  “Me  callee  you, 
so  be.”  • 

The  rascal  looked  at  him  angrily,  for  he  did  not  expect 
anyone  would  meet  him. 

The  miner  went  in,  too,  and  then  Eat  Robins  uttered 
an  oatli  and  threw  down  his  hand. 

The  miner’s  flush  won,  and  he  seemed  more  than 
pleased,  which  no  doubt  was  the  case. 

Hop  did  not  care  for  what  he  had  lost  on  the  hand. 

He  meant  to  make  up  for  that  when  it  got  his  turn  to 
deal,  if  he  was  not  able  to  before  that. 

It  was  Fat  Robins’  turn  to  deal  now,  and  he  fooled  with 
the  cards  until  he  got  them  the  way  he  wanted  them,  and 
then  let  the  man  on  his  right  cut  them. 

He  succeeded  in  getting  the  winning  hand,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  he  got  back  the  most  of  what  he  had  lost. 

Then  it  came  Hop’s  turn  to  deal. 

He  shot  a  swift  glance  at  the  three  miners,  which  meant 
that  they  were  to  keep  out  of  it  this  time,  and  they  under¬ 
stood. 

Hop  dealt  the  ruffian  four  kings,  cold. 

For  himself  he  dealt  four  aces. 

The  miners  dropped  out,  though  one  of  them  had  a 
dollar  up  for  an  ante. 

Fat  Robins  grinned,  and  putting  in  his  dollar,  said: 

“Ill  have  one  card,  Heathen.” 

Hop  came  up  with  his  dollar  and  gave  him  the  card. 

Then  he  took  one  himself. 

Of  course  neither  of  them  needed  to  take  any,  since 
their  hands  could  not  be  improved  upon  if  they  had  the 
pack  to  pick  from. 

There  were  but  four  of  a  kind  in  the  deck. 

Hop  feared  that  the  big  ruffian  might  tumble  to  what 
he  was  doing,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

Fat  Robins  evidently  thought  it  was  mere  luck  that 
brought  him  the  four  kings,  and  he  meant  to  go  his  whole 
length  on  the  hand. 

fTll  bet  a  hundred,”  he  said,  coolly,  as  he  pushed  up 
the  amount,  and  then  calmly  bit  a  piece  from  a  tobacco 
plug.  “I’m  a  gilt-edge  poker  fiend,  I  am!  I’ll  bet  any 
time.  It  don’t  make  no  difference  what  kind  of  a  hand 
I’ve  got.  But  this  time  yer  want  ter  look  out  fur  me, 
Mister  Heathen.” 

“Me  allee  samee  lookee  outee,  so  be,”  was  the  reply. 
“Me  laise  you  um  hundled,  allee  samee.” 

“Good !  I’ll  go  right  along  with  yer  on  that.  There’s 
a  hundred  better.” 

“Here  um  hundled  better  lan  you,  so  be.” 

“Well,  T’ll  see  if  you’ve  got  any  sand  in  your  yaller 
carcass.  I’ll  go  yer  five  hundred  better.” 

“Allee  light.  Me  gottee  plenty  money,  so  be.” 

To  verify  what  he  said,  Hop  pulled  out  a  roll  of  bank¬ 
note-  as  thick  as  his  arm  and  quickly  peeled  off  the 
amount  in  hundred -dollar  bills. 

The  eyes  of  Fat  Robins  opened  wide. 


He  was  pretty  well  fixed  with  money  himself,  but  he 
could  not  be  classed  with  the  Chinaman. 

However,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  the  win¬ 
ning  hand,  so  he  met  the  bet  and  raised  it  another  hun¬ 
dred. 

Hop  went  him  five  hundred  more,  and  then  the  ras¬ 
cally  man  found  that  it  would  take  nearly  all  he  had  to 
call  him. 

But  he  did  not  hesitate  about  putting  it  out,  remarking 
as  he  did  so: 

“I  wouldn’t  call  yer  if  I  was  better  fixed.  I’d  set  here 
all  night,  an’  keep  right  on  bettin’,  too.” 

“You  makee  lillee  fool  of  yourself,  len,”  answered  Hop, 
with  a  smile  that  was  child-like  and  bland;  “me  allee 
samee  gottee  four  lillee  aces !” 

“What!”  roared  the  astonished  villain,  bringing  his 
fist  upon  the  table  with  a  bang  that  caused  it  to  fairly 
dance.  “You’re  a  cheat,  you  miserable  yaller-faced  heath¬ 
en!  Ther  pot  is  mine.!” 

“Hold  on,  so  be !”  said  Hop,  pulling  a  big  old-fashioned 
six-shooter  from  beneath  bis  coat.  “Um  pot  allee  samee 
mine !” 

Fat  Robins  wilted. 

A  quick  glance  about  the  room  told  him  plainly  that 
the  crowd  was  with  the  Chinaman. 

It  was  just  then  that  Bud  Jud  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. 

“I  want  ter  see  yer,  Fat,”  he  called  out. 

“All  right,  Jud,”  answered  Fat.  “I’m  glad  you’re  here. 

I  need  somebody  ter  sympathize  with  me,  I  reckon.  Ther 
heathen  has  made  me  go  broke.” 

“You  allee  samee  gittee  some  more  money,  and  len 
comee  back,  so  be,”  said  Hop,  smiling  at  him,  at  the  same 
time  stuffing  away  his  winnings. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THREE  VILLAINS. 

/ 

Fat  Robins  was  really  glad  to  be  called  by  the  man  he 
called  his  pard  just  then. 

He  knew  he  would  have  no  show  if  he  tried  to  fight  it 
out  with  the  Chinaman,  for  Young  Wild  West  was  right 
there. 

Having  heard  all  about  what  happened  to  Bad  Jud  at 
the  hands  of  the  dashing  young  deadshot,  he  was  not 
anxious  to  get  in  trouble  with  him. 

“What’s  up,  Jud?”  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as 
he  followed  the  man  to  the  barroom  in  the  rear  of  the 
shanty  structure.  ^ 

“A  whole  lot,  Fat,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ll  tell  yer  in  a 
minute.  We’ll  have  a  drink  first.” 

“I  wish  yer  had  called  me  afore  I  got  them  four  kings,” 
and  the  defeated  gambler  shook  his  head,  sadly.  “I  might 
have  knowed  I  was  up  ag’in  it  when  I  got  ’em  cold;  but 
I  couldn’t  see  it  that  way,  somehow.  Ther  heathen  fixed 
them  cards  very  fine,  an’  I’m  blamed  if  I  knowed  how  he 
done  it.  I  was  watchin’  every  move  he  made  when  he  was 
shufflin’  an’  dealin’  ’em.” 

“Serves  yer  right  fur  goin’  in  ther  game,  Fat.  Yer 
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might  have  knowed  that  somethin'  was  up.  Didn't  yer 
'hear  that  tlicr  Chinee  was  a  magician?” 

“No.  i  didn't.  Is  that  right?” 

“Yes,  l  heard  two  or  three  of  thcr  men  talkin'  about 
it  a  little  while  ago.  Why,  ther  heathen  must  be  a  real 
wonder,  lie  took  about  a  bushel  of  things  out  of  Ther 
Quail’s  hat,  an’  no  one  seen  him  put  ’em  in  first,  either! 
No  wonder  he  could  put  up  thcr  cards  bn  yer!” 

“Well,  I  put  ’em  up  on  him  jest  afore  that,  jest  thcr 
same.” 

“Yes,  but  what  good  did  it  do  yer,  if  yer  lost  all  yer 
had  after  it?” 

“Oh !  it  didn’t  do  me  no  good.  Well,  maybe  I'll  git  a 
chance  ter  git  ther  money  back.  It’ll  be  funny  if  I 
don't” 

“You'll  git  it  back  all  right,  an’  more,  too.  That’s 
what  I  want  ter  see  yer  about.  Come  on;  we'll  have  a 
drink,  an’  then  I’ll  take  yer  outside  an’  tell  yer  all  about 

it.” 

They  went  to  the  bar,  and  when  they,  had  satisfied  their 
thirst  they  left  by  the  side  door  and  went  to  a  clump  of 
bushes  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon. 

As  they  got  there  Fat  was  surprised  to  see  a  man 
standing  near  a  tree,  as  though  waiting  for  them. 

Bad  Jud  chuckled  at  his  show  of  surprise. 

“Didn’t  expect  ter  see  him,  did  yer.  Fat?”  he  said. 
“Don’t,  yer  know  who  he  is?” 

“Why,  blamed  if  it  ain’t  Ike  Bones !” 

“That^  just  who  it  is.  He’s  come  here  jest  ter  git  me 
an’  you  ter  go  in  with  him  on  a  big  deal  fur  a  gold  mine. 
What  do  yer  think  of  that,  Fat?” 

“A  big  deal  fur  a  gold  mine,  eh?  Well,  I  reckon  if 
there’s  anything  in  it  yer  kin  count  on  me  every  time.” 

“There’s  somethin’  in  it,  Fat,”  spoke  up  the  man  near 
the  tree,  who  was  no  other  than  the  villain  who  had  been 
bounding  Kent  Springer.  “It’s  a  dead  sure  game,  an’ 
no  mistake.” 

“He’s  right  on  that,  Fat,”  said  Bad  Jud.  “Now,  lis¬ 
ten  !  I  was  jest  down  to  ther  store,  an’  I  heard  ther 
storekeeper  fellin’  one  of  his  friends  how  Young  Wild 
West  had  grub  staked  Kent  Springer,  so  he  could  go  an 
make  another  search  fur  ther  gold  that’s  in  ther  hills 
back  here  a  ways.  He’s  goin’  out  alone,  but  YTmng  Wild 
West  an’  his  gang  is  goin’  ter  f oiler  him  up,  jest  fur  ther 
purpose  of  seein’  ter  it  that  you  don’t  interfere  in  ther 
game,  Ike.  I  told  yer  that,  yer  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know  all  about  it.  Go  on  an’  tell  Fat.  We 
want  him  ter  know  jest  how  things  stand.  Then  maybe 
he’ll  he  willin’  ter  go  in  ther  game  with  us.” 

That  Bad  Jud  had  heard  a  great  deal  from  the  store¬ 
keeper  was  cpiite  certain,  for  what  he  said  was  in  strict 
accord  with  the  conversation  Young  Wild  West  and  Kent 
Springer  "hatpin  the  store. 

This  was  quite  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  gold 
was  going  to  be  found,  and  the  fact  that  Young  Wild 
West  and  his  friends  were  going  to  follow  up  the  pros¬ 
pector  made  him  trunk  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
chance  for  him  to  be  revenged  upon  the  boy  for  what  had 
happened  early  in  the  evening. 

Bad  Jud  was  of  a  vengeful  disposition,  anyhow,  though 
he  was  a  coward. 

He  had  met  Ike  Bones  skulking  around  the  outskirts  of 


the  camp,  afraid  to  show  himself  for  what  he  had  done 
out  upon  the  mountainside,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  came  to  an  agreement  and  decided  upou  a  plan  of 
action. 


Of  course  Fat  Robins  wanted  to  go  in  on  the  game. 

He  was  willing  to  go  for  no  other  purpose  than  a 
chance  to  rob  the  Chinaman,  who  had  cleaned  him  out  at 
the  poker  game. 

The  thr<?e  villains  remained  in  the  bushes  for  over  half 
an  hour,  plotting  and  talking  of  what  they  intended  to  do. 

Though  both  Bad  Jud  and  Fat  Robins  declared  that 
they  had  heard  nothing  of  the  murder  that  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  Ike  Bones  and  his  pard,  this  was  no  reason 
that  it  had  not  been  heard  bv  others;  and  he  knew  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  show  himself  among  the  miners. 


It  was  decided  that  he  would  remain  in  the  woods  half 
a  mile  back  of  the  camp,  and  as  he  had  already  been  sup-, 
plied  with  a  stock  of  provisions  by  Jud,  he  declared  that 
he  could  make  out  all  right,  if  he  only  had  some  whisky 
and  tobacco. 

This  was  easily  got,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  the  place  he  intended  to 


hide. 

The  other  two  villains  were  to  find  out  when  the  pros-' 
pector  was  to  set  out,  and  then  let  him  know. 

Then  the  three  would  take  the  trail. 

Knowing  that  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  were 
going  after  him,  they  could  keep  out  of  sight  of  them, 
and  when  the  right  time  came  around  they  might  be  able 
to  rob  then-;  and  put  the  dashing  young- deadshot  out  of 
the  way  at  the  same  time.  . 

That  is  the  way  they  had  it  figured  out,  and  now  it  re¬ 
mained  to  see  how  near  they  would  come  to  doing  it. 

There  was  one  thing  pretty  certain,  and  that  was  if 
Young  Wild  West  was  not  shot  they  could  hardly  expect 
to  get  possession  of  the  gold  Kent  Springer  was  searching 
for,  and  the  more  they  thought  of  it  the  more  convinced 
were  they  that  not  only  the  boy  must  be  slain,  but  his 
two  partners,  as  well.  In  such  an  event  their  girls,  if  they 
went  with  them,  would  fall  in  their  hands^  which  they 
thought  would  be  just  about  the  right  thing. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOP  FINDS  OUT  SOMETHING. 

) 

Young  Wild  West  did  not  think  it  right  that  Hop 
should  keep  the  money  he  had  won  from  Fat  Robins, 
especially  as  he  knew  it  had  been  won  through  cheating. 

“Hop,”  said  he,  “you  should  give  that  galoot  back  some 
of  that  money.  You  dealt  yourself  four  aces,  and  him 
four  kings,  just  on  purpose  to  beat  him.” 

“Eat  light,  Misler  Wild,”  the  Chinaman  answered. 
“He  allee  samec  cheatee,  too,  so  be.  He  deal  um  other 
hand  and  he  allee  samee  takee  um  fivee  cards  flom  um 
bottom  of  um  pack :  me  watchee  and  see,  so  be.” 

“No  wonder  he  cleaned  us  out  that  hand,  then.”  spoke 
up  I  he  Quail.  “But  T  knowed  all  ther  time  that  Fat 
Robins  was  one  what  can  t  play  a  square  game.  Everyone 
here  knows  that,  too.  He’s  been  ag’in  most  every  man 
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in  ther  camp,  an'  he  lias  always  cheated  'em.  No  one 
ain  i  never  said  much  about  it,  'cause  they  didn't  want 
ter  git  his  pard,  Bad  Jud,  after  'em.  I’m  awful  glad  ther 
heathen  got  their  best  of  Fat.  It's  ther  first  time  it's 
happened  since  I've  knowed  him.” 

“How  m uchee  you  losee?”  Hop  asked. 

“I  reckon  about  a  hundred  an'  seventy  dollars,”  was 
the  reply. 

“Alice  light*;  me  allee  samee  pay  you,  so  be.” 

He  counted  out  the  money  and  slipped  it  to  the  sur¬ 
prised  man. 

Then  lie  insisted  on  giving  the  other  two  what  they 
had  lost,  and  they  declared  that  they  had  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  as  getting  it  back,  even  though  they  knew, 
for  sure,  that  Fat  Robins  had  cheated  to  get  it  from  them. 

‘‘I  reckon  Hop  has  paid  all  ther  money  back  that’s 
necessary,  Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  said,  looking  at  our 
hero.  “If  ther  measly  coyote  he  cleaned  out  is 'anything 
what  they  say  he  is,  he  ought  ter  lose  his  money.  If  ther 
heathen  was  smart  enough  ter  git  it,  he  ought  ter  be  al¬ 
lowed  ter  keep  it.  It  shows  that  he’s  putty  honest  about 
it,  or  he  wouldn’t  give  ther  others  ther  money  they  lost. 
Fd  let  Hop  keep  that  pile,  if  I  was  you.” 

It  was  seldom  that  the  scout  offered  a  suggestion  in 
this  way,  and  our  hero  decided  to  let  it  go  that  way. 

“Well,  all  right,”  said  he.  “I  suppose  it  wras  a  sort 
of  Mog-eat-dog’  game,  and  the  best  man  should  keep  his 
spoils.  But  I  don’t  believe  in  gambling*,  anyhow.  I  never 
do  it  myself  unless  I’ve  got  some  other  purpose  than  that 
of  winning  money  in  view.  Hop  can’t  very  well  get  on 
without  it,  though,  and  I  suppose  he  will  keep  at  it  to  the 
end.”  ^ 

Hop  grinned  and  looked  at  the  ceiling  with  half  closed 
eyes. 

“Me  allee  samee  keepee  light  on  len,  if  ley  lettee  me,” 
he  declared. 

“Ther  funniest  an’  smartest  heathen  that  ever  breathed 
tobacker  smoke  in  a  whisky-mill,  he  is,”  said  The  Quail, 
nodding  and  slapping  his  knee  to  emphasize  what  he 
said.  “There  ain’t  no  rubbii*’  that  out,  an’  don’t  furgit 
it,  please !” 

“No  one  ain’t  likely  to  furgit  it  as  long  as  he’s  around,” 
the  scout  retorted.  “If  they  did  they’d  soon  git  reminded 
of  it,  most  likely.”  i 

Hop  liked  flattery,  though  it  can  be  said  that  it  never 
did  him  any  harm,  as  might  be  the  case  with -some. 

He  seemed  to  know  just  what  he  was  capable  of,  and 
he  never  tried  to  go  over  the  limit. 

He  now  began  strutting  around*  the  room  with  the  air 
of  a  triumphant  gamecock. 

Suddenly  he  took  a  cigar  from  a  pocket,  and  giving  it 
a  quick  twist,  it  turned  into  a  fan. 

Using  his  left  hand  to  fan  himself,  he  placed  the  right 
to  his  mouth,  and  going  through  the  act  of  ejecting  some¬ 
thing  from  his  mouth,  he  suddenly  pulled  out  a  fancy 
parasol  and  held  it  over  his  head,  keeping  on  strutting 
about  the  room  meantime. 

Thi-  made  those  present  open  wide  their  eyes,  for  even 
if  they  all  did  know  that  he  was  a  Magician,  they  could 
not  understand  how  he  did  such  wonderful  things. 

But  if  they  had  known  that  the  parasol  was  composed 
principally  of  a  very  tough,  thin  paper,  with  .rods  and 


handle  that  would  fold  like  a  six-foot  rule,  and  that  the 
cigar  was  nothing  more  than  the  representation  of  one 
with  t  he  fan  inside  it,  they  would  not  have  been  so  much 
surprised. 

But  even  then  they  would  have  considered  it  a  great 
performance,  no  doubt. 

Hop  did  not  perform  very  long. 

Suddenly  the  fan  took  the  shape  of  a  cigar  again,  and 
then  it  was  deftly  changed  for  a  real  cigar,  which  he 
coolly  lighted  and  puffed  away  at. 

Then  the  parasol  suddenly  collapsed  and  disappeared,* 
leaving  in  his  hand  but  a  small  bunch  of  paper  and  wood, 
which  he  promptly  made  out  that  he  ate,  going  through 
the  act  of  swallowing,  and  making  a  hard  face  as  he  did  it. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  excuse  himself  and  head 
for  the  bar  of  the  saloon. 

Kent  Springer  now  thought  it  a  good  time  to  let  the 
miners  in  the  place  know  what  Ike  Bones  had  done,  so  he 
called  their  attention  aijcl  began  telling  them. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  as  he  proceeded,  for  they  all 
had  known  Ike  Bones  and  Jake  Platt  to  be  hard  cus¬ 
tomers. 

When  the  prospector  had  concluded  his  story  The  Quail 
took  the  floor. 

“Boys,”  said  he,  removing  his  hat,  “I  want  ter  propose 
three  cheers  fur  Young  Wild  West!  Now  then,  every¬ 
body!  Hip,  hip,  hip - ” 

“Hooray!  Hooray!  Hooray!” 

They  responded,  to  a  man,  and  the  rafters  of  the 
shanty  structure  fairly  trembled. 

“That’s  ’cause  Young  Wild  West  shot  Jake  Platt,”  ex¬ 
plained  The  Quail,  when  he  was  able  to  make  himself 
heard,  again.  “Now,  let’s  hope  that  he  gits  Ike  Bones  on 
this  trip.  Them  two  galoots  never  was  any  good,  an’  yer 
all  know  that.” 

“Bob  is  right,”  spoke  up  the  faro  dealer.  “I  always 
said  it  was  them  what  cleaned  out  two  thousand  dollars 
from  my  old  waistcoat  that  I  had  hangin’  in  my  room. 
They  was  ther  only,  ones  what  knowed  I  ever  put  money 
in  it.  They  lit  out  ther  same  night  it  happened,  an’  I 
ain’t  ever  seen  ’em  since.” 

“Well,  yer  won’t  never  see  one  of  ’em  ag’in,  that’s  sar- 
tin  sure,”  the  scout  declared. 

“If  yer  do  git  ther  other  galoot  jest  look  on  him  an’ 
see  if  yer  kin  find  my  money.  It  was  in  a  buckskin  bag, 
with  yaller  an’  red  beads  on  it.  I  give  a  squaw  two  dol¬ 
lars  fur  it  about  a  year  ago.” 

“All  right.  I  might  git  hold  of  ther  bag,  if  Ike  Bones 
has  got  it.” 

“An’  say !  There  was  three  hundred-dollar  bills  in  ther 
bag.  Ther  rest  was  in  gold.  One  of*ther  bills  had  ther 
edge  burned  off  where  I  burnt  it  while  winpin’  a  bet  light- 
in’  a  cigar  with  it.  You  git  my  money  fur  me  an’  I’ll  let 
yer  keep  half  fur  your  trouble,  Cheyenne  Charlie.” 

“Good  enough !  That’s  worth  lookin’  fur,  I  reckon. 
I'll  jest  make  an  examination  of  ther  belongin’s  of  Mister 
Ike  Bones  after  he  gits  his  medicine.  It  won’t  make  no 
difference  whether  he  gits  shot,  hung  or  took  a  prisoner! 
I’ll  go  through  his  clothes,  you  kin  bet !” 

The  faro  dealer  was  greatly  pleased,  for  he  thought 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  recovering  his  money,  even 
though  he  had  no  proof  that  the  two  villains  had  taken  it. 
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Our  friends  remained  at  the  saloon  for  a  little  while 
longer,  and  then,  as  everything  had  settled  down  to  the 
ordinary,  they  went  over  to  their  camp,  leaving  Hop  some¬ 
where  around,  they  knew  not  exactly  where. 

Kent  Springer  stopped  with  them,  for  that  had  been 
decided  upon  already. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  all  stop  together  to-morrow  night,  too, 
Kent,”  said  our  hero.  >“ We’ll  strike  out  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  for  the  place  we  camped  at  last  night. 
You  will  go  ahead,  and  we  will  meet  you  there.  We  are 
going  to  help  you  all  we  can,  you  know.  You’ve  got  your 
grub  stake,  but  that  isn’t  all  we  are  going  to  do  for  you. 
We  want  to  help  you  get  hold  of  a  pile  of  gold.” 

“I’m  thankful  ter  hear  yer  say  that,  Young  Wild 
West,”  was  the  reply.  “If  I  kin  only  find  ther  place 
where  ther  gold  is  I’ll  be  ther  happiest  man  this  side  of 
Frisco,  an’  don’t  make  no  mistake  on  it !  An’  yer  kin  be 
sure  that  you’re  goin’  ter  git  a  big  share  of  ther  gold, 
’cause  if  it  is  found  I  know  there’ll  be  more  than  I  want. 
I  ain’t  no  hog,  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  t?r  try  ter  lug  away  any 
more  than  I  kin  carry,  not  by  a  jugful !” 

“Wait  till  the  gold  is  found.  Then  we’ll  talk  about  it.” 

They  all  put  in  a  good  sleep  that  night. 

As  usual  our  hero  and  his  partners  took  turns  at  keep¬ 
ing  a  watch,  but  it  proved  to  be  unnecessary. 

But  it  made  no  difference  whether  they  were  camped  in 
a  mining  town  or  out  in  the  wilderness,  the  watch  was 
always  kept. 

There  had  been  times  when  such  an  action  had  stood 
them  well  in  handy  and  there  was  no  telling  just  when 
danger  might  pop  up. 

Wild  was  up  shortly  after  it  began  to  grow  light  in  the 
east. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  had  taken  the  last  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  the  watch,  but  he  had  no  notion  of  turning  in 
again. 

He  set  about  to  stirring  things  up  in  the  camp,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  wras  to  rouse  Hop,  who  he  stated  had 
not  been  in  more  than  two  hours. 

“You’ve  got  ter  git  up,  jest  ther  same!”  cried  the 
scout,  as  he  caught  him  by  the  queue  and  hauled  him  out 
of  the  tent.  “I  don’t  care  how  much  tanglefoot  yer  had 
in  yer  when  yer  went  ter  sleep;  you’ve  got  ter  git  up  an’ 
git  them  pack-horses  loaded,  jest  as  if  yer  was  perfectly 
sober  when  yer  turned  in,  an’  had  had  eight  hour^  sleep. 
You  knowed  we  was  goin’  ter  start  out  early  this  morn- 
in’.” 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Charlie,”  was  the  reply.  “Me 
no  say  anytling;  you  do  allee  talkee,  so  be.  Takee  easy, 
allee  samee.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Hop?”  asked  Wild,  coming  upon 
them.  “Don’t  feel  like  getting  up,  eh?” 

“Me  feelee  allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  was  the  reply, 
though  his  appearance  belied  his  words.  “Me  allee  samee 
findee  outee  sometling  last  night,  so  be.” 

,  “Found  out  something,  eh?  What  was  it?” 

The  young  deadshot  was  interested  right  away,  for  he 
knew  that  the  clever  Chinaman  had  a  way  of  finding  out 
things  sometimes. 

“When  me  go  to  um  barloom  to  gittee  lillee  dlink  of 
tanglefoot  me  see  two  men  go  outee.  Ley  takee  tobackee 
and  um  bottle  of  tanglefoot  with  um.  Me  see  lat  um  big- 


gee  fat  man  and  um  galoot  you  shootee  um  guns  outee 
hands,  and  me  allee  sanieee  tlinkee  sometling  long,  so  me 

follee.” 

“Is  that  so?  They  were  Fat  Robins  and  Bad  Jud, 

then?” 

“Yes,  lat  light,  MisLetr  Wild.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  find  out  by  following  them?” 

“Me  listen  allee  samee  when  me  gitee  to  um  bushee, 
and  me  hear  um  other  bad  Meliean  man  lgre.  He  allee 
same  um  galoot  whattee  wantee  killee  Misler  Splinger. 
He  ’flaid  to  show  umseli,  so  um  fliends  gittee  whattee  he 
wantee.  Len  me  go  to  rim  woods  and  hide.  Ley  allee  go 
after  Misler  Splinger  and  tly  gittee  um  gold.  Ley  knowee 
lat  we  allee  go,  too,  arid  ley  wantee  killee  you  pletty 
quickee;  killee  Misler  Gharlie  and  Misler  Jim,  too,  so  be. 
Um  biggee  fat  man  say  lie  allee  samee  lob  me,  too,  allee 
samee  velly  rnuchee  quiokee.” 

This  was  news  that  wais  worth  Jhaving,  and  Wild  ques¬ 
tioned  him  further. 

But  what  the  Chinam&ti  stated  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
was  the  gist  of  it. 

“Hop,  you’re  all  riglit/’  our  hero  said.  “I’ll  forgive 
you  for  staying  out  so  late  last  night.  So  there  are  three 
villains  to  contend  with*  -eh?  And  they  want  our  lives, 
as  well  as  the  gold,  do  they?  Well,  I’ll  bet  all  I’m  worth 
that  they  are  going  to  get  badly  disappointed.” 

“They’ll  git  worse  than  that, -I  reckon,”  declared  the 
scout,  tapping  the  butt  of  his  revolver  in  a  significant 
wav. 

•j 

Jim  Dart  came  out  a  dew  minutes  later,  and  when  he 
heard  what  Hop  had  reported  he  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised. 

_  “But  I  was  pretty  surte  that  the  galoot  would  head  for 
here  to  get  somebody  to  help  him,”  he  said. 

“Well,  he  needs  more  than  them  two  measly  coyotes,” 
declared  the  scout.  “They  ain’t  nothin’  ter  fight.  Why, 
I’ll  guarantee  that  I’ll  cleen  all  three  of  ’em  out  in  less 
than  two  minutes,  if  they  dare  ter  face  me!” 

“But  they  won’t  face  you,  Charlie,”  Jim  answered. 
“They  are  not  that  sort.”  « 

The  girls  soon  got  up,  and  then  it  was  not  long  before 
Wing  had  the  breakfast  rkadv. 

Wild  and  the  prospectoT  went  to  the  store,  accompanied 
by  Hop,  and  the  “grub  stake”  was  soon  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  mule,  regdy  dor  the  start  for  the  mountain¬ 
side. 

Without  taking  the  trouble  to  bid  anyone  good-by,  Kent 
Springer  took  the  back  trail. 

Then  Wild  set  about  to  find  out  what  the  three  villains 
were  up  to. 


,  CHARTER  VIII. 

BACK  ON  THE  MOUNTAINSIDE. 

I 

While  they  had  the  pack-horses  loaded,  our  friends 
showed  no  inclination  of  leaving  the  camp. 

Wild  felt  that  they  mi^ht  be  watched  by  the  villains, 
who  had  laid  their  plans  *to  follow  them,  and  he  wanted 
to  throw  them  off  the  tmefe,  if  possible. 
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Still,  he  was  quite  sure,  from  wliat  Hop  had  told  him, 
turn  they  knew  pretty  W’ell  what  was  going:  on. 

*  v  o  o 

I  he  young  deadshot  took  a  walk  over  to  the  saloon. 

He  was  glad  to  find  that  both  Bad  Jud  and  Fat  Robins 
were  there. 

As  their  horses  were  not  at  the  front  of  the  place,  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  going  to  leave  very 

soon. 

Our  hero  could  not  help  saying  something  to  them,  for 
the  contempt  he  had  lor  them  was  deep  and  marked. 

“You  two  galoots  are  up  early  this  morning,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  as  he  walked  in.  “I  reckon  you  must  have  kept 
awake  all  night,  or  you  would  not  be  around  so  soon.” 

“I  generally  git  u,p  when  I  feel  like  it,”  curtly  replied 
Fat  Robins. 

“Some  of  these  days  you  won’t  get  up  at  all,”  Wild  an¬ 
swered,  quickly.  “Just  remember  what  I  say,  will  you?” 

“I  ain't  done  nothin'  ter  you,  that  yer  should  have  a 
pick  on  me,  Youngt  Wild  West,”  came  the  reply,  while  the 
villain  acted  as  though  he  felt  injured. 

“lou  haven't  dome  anything  to  ine — no !  But  I  reckon 
you're  only  waiting  for  the  chance  to.  Now,  let  me  tell 
you  something,  you  big  galoot  !  The  first  time  I  catch 
you  t lying  to  do  anything  to  me,  or  to  any  of  my  friends, 
I  am  going  to  trim  your  eyebrows  with  a  bullet.  Under¬ 
stand  what  I  say?” 

The  man  made  no  response,  but  turning  so  he  faced  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  bar,  he  said : 

“I'll  take  a  little  straight  corn-juice,  if  you’ve  got  time 
ter  wait  on  me.” 

“Sartin  I  will,”  was  the  reply.  “What  are  you  goin’ 
ter  have,  Jud?” 

“I’ll  take  ther  same  dose,”  the  “Worst  Man  in  the 
Camp”  answered,  with  an  uneasy  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  .bartender,  who  was  a  little  shy  of  the  two  men, 
because  they  happened  to  be  the  only  ones  in  the  place, 
save  YWung  Wild  West,  hastened  to  fill  the  order. 

“How  do  you  feel  this  morning,  Bad  Jud?”  Wild  asked, 
as  he  looked  at  the  strips  of  plaster  on  the  bad  man's 
hands.  “Y~ou  are  not  in  the  humor  for  killing  a  couple  of 
Chinamen,  are  vou?” 

“I  don’t  wont  ter  kill  nobody,”  was  the  response.  “Jest 
because  I  wae  drunk  yisteday  when  you  folks  come  here, 
an’  I  felt  like  makin'  a  little  excitement,  don’t  say  that  I 
wants  ter  kill  anyone.  I  wouldn’t  kill  a  Chinaman  unless 
$  knowed  he  meant  ter  kill  me  if  I  didn’t.  I’m  all  right, 
Young  Wild  West,  whether  you  think  so  or  not.  I  can’t 
make  yer  believe  it,  maybe,  but  that  don’t  say  that  it 
ain’t  so.” 

“Oh  !  you  are  all  right !  I  know  you  are — in  your  way 
of  thinking.  But  you’ll  find  you  are  all  wrong,  unless  you 
change  your  ways  mighty  quick.  By  the  way,  when  have 
you  seen  Ike  Bones  last?” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  both  turning  pale. 

The  question  had  taken  them  unawares,  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  puzzler  to  them. 

“Ike  Bones  ain’t  been  around  here  in  a  week,”  Fat 
Robins  answered,  after  he  had  time  to  collect  himself. 

“He  ain’t  been  here  since  he  went  away  with  his  pard 
on  a  prospectin’  trip,”  Bad  Jud  added. 

“And  they  both  left  the  night  they  robbed  the  faro 


dealer,”  Wild  contributed,  just  as  though  he  knew  it  for  a 
fact. 

Again  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other. 

It  happened  that  Ike  Bones  had  told  them  that  he  and 
his  pard  had  cleaned  out  the  faro  dealer,  and  how  Young 
Wild  West  had_  come  to  know  about  it  they  could  not 
imagine. 

“Did  you  know  that  Ike’s  pard  got  shot  yesterday?” 
Wild  went  on,  looking  at  them  in  his  cool  and  easy  way. 

“Yes,  we  heard  that  last  night,”  replied  the  stout 
villain.  “You  shot  him,  they  say?” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  I  shot  him  without  seeing  him. 
He  fired  from  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  I  turned  and  saw 
the  bushes  moving  and  let  a  shot  go.  The  bullet  landed 
all  right,  and  the  result  was  that  Jake  Platt  shuffled  off 
this  mortal  coil.  You  know  what  that  means,  of  course?” 

“I  reckon  so.” 

Wild  saw  that  the  men  were  too  cowardly  for  him  to 
get  them  to  show  anything  like  a  disposition  to  put  up  a 
fight,  and  as  he  did  not  want  to  force  them  to  it,  and 
then  have  to  use  his  revolver  on  them,  he  gave  it  up  for 
the  present. 

s  * 

It  was  a  little  aggravating  to  him,  too,  since  he  knew 
that  they  had  plotted  to  take  his  life  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  got. 

He  would  have  been  justified  in  accusing  them  right 
then  and  there,  but  to  shoot  them  without  their  putting 
up>  a  fight  he  could  not  do. 

That  was  not  the  way  of  the  Champion  Deadshot  of 
the  West. 

He  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  shooting  anyone,  anyhow, 
but  there  w7ere  times  when  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary;  and  in  such  cases  he  was  always  justified,  while  the 
world  at  large  was  that  much  the  better  for  it. 

Wild  purchased  some  cigars  and  then  left  the  saloon, 
returning  to  the  camp. 

He  quickly  told  of  his  meeting  with  the  two  villains, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  saddle  his  horse. 

This  was  the  cue  for  Charlie  and  Jim  to  do  likewise. 
Already  the  girls  were  ready  to  mount. 

Five  minutes  later  the  party  left  the  spot  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  leisurely  along  the  trail  that  had  brought  them  to 
Roaring  Run  the  day  before. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  our  hero  to  Charlie  and  Jim,  “the 
two  galoots  will  follow  us,  that’s  sure.  Just  keep  an 
occasional  look  behind.  I  have  an  idea,  though,  that  they 
will  try  to  get  ahead  of  us,  which  they  can  easily  do,  since 
they  won’t  take  a  pack-horse  wi£h  them.  They  will  figure 
on  getting  hold  of  what  we  got,  and  they  won’t  consider 
that  they  need  to  take  much  with  them.” 

“Well,  they  won’t  need  much,  I  reckon,”  said  the  scout, 
laconically.  “They  won’t  live  long  enough  fur  that.” 

They  rode  along  until  the  sun  was  directly  overhead 
and  then  they  halted  for  the  noonday  meal  and  a  rest. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  villains,  nor  had  they 
managed  to  overtake  the  prospector. 

But  this  they  were  not  anxious  to  do,  since  they  felt 
that  the  three  men  did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  him 
until  he  found  the  place  where  the  gold  was. 

If  they  did  kill  him  before  that  they  would  not  stand’ 
much  of  a  chance  of  finding  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


This  was  sound  logic,  even  thougli  Ike  Bones  and  his 
paid  had  tried  to  put  an  end  to  him  the  day  before. 

But  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
become  exasperated  with  him,  and  had  acted  in  rage. 

The  girls  were  just  as  much  interested  in  the.  project 
they  had  on  hand  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  they  were  eager 
to  see  the  prospector  succeed. 

They  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  would,  too,  providing 
the  villains  let  him. 

After  a  rest  of  about  an  hour  they  set  out  again,  and 
along  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  they  came  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  left  on  the  morning  of  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  stop  right  here,”  said  Wild.  “We  know 
just  what  sort  of  a  place  this  is,  and  in  the  morning  we 
can  start  on  the  hunt  for  the  spot  Springer  is  so  anxious 
to  find.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild,”  answered  the  scout.  “But  I 
wonder  where  Springer  is  now?” 

“Oh!  not  very  far  away,”  was  the  reply.  “Haven’t  you 
noticed  that  the  tracks  of  his  horses  are  mighty  fresh¬ 
looking?” 

“That’s  right.  Wild!”  called  a  voice  from  the  top  of 
the  hill.  “Here  I  am.  I  jest  got  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  climbed  a  tree  an’  seen  yer  cornin’.  But  there’s  others 
cornin’,  too.  Them  three  galoots  ain’t  more’n  a  mile  be¬ 
hind  yer.” 

The  prospector  now  came  down  the  hill,  leading  his 
horse  and  mule. 

He  had  not  yet  unloaded  the  latter,  which  showed  that 
he  was  waiting  to  go  into  camp  with  them. 

“I  might  just  as  well  have  waited  an’  come  along  with 
yer,”  he  said.  “Ther  galoots  didn’t  ’pear  ter  want  ter 
git  between  us,  did  they?”  (  „ 

“No;  that’s  so,”  Wild  retorted.  “I  was  in  hopes  they 
would  do  that,  for  then  we  might  have  had  a  chance  to 
get  at  them.  If  they  had  shown  any  inclination  to  disturb 
you  we  would  have  lit  upon  them  like  a  catamount  on  a 
wounded  fawn.  But  they  are  going  to  be  mighty  careful 
how  they  go  about  their  business,  I  reckon.” 

Jim  Dart  had  already  started  up  the  hill  for  a  tree,  and 
Wild  and  the  rest  knew  that  he  meant  to  have  a  look 
around  and  locate  the  three  villains,  providing  they  were 
still  in  sight. 

The  boy  saw  them  all  right,  and  when  he  came  down 
the  tree  he  reported  that  they  were  less  than  half  a  mile 
away,  and  at  a  halt. 

“All  right/’  said  Wild.  “I  reckon  that’s  all  right. 
They  won’t  come  so  very  near  until  after  it  gets  dark, 
anyhow.  They  are  not  the  ones  to  run  much  risk.  They 
think  too  much  of  their  lives,  I  reckon.” 

All  hands  now  turned  in  to  get  the  camp  in  shape. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  pack-horses  were  unloaded,  as 
well  as  the  mule,  and  then  the  work  of  putting  up  the 
tents  was  quickly  attended  to. 

“Get  the  supper  under  way,, Wing,”  said  our  hero,  as 
the  cook  started  a  fire.  “I  reckon  we  don’t  have  to  hide 
ourselves  from  the  galoots.  They  know  just  where  we 
are,  anyhow,  so  it  won’t  make  any  difference.” 

“Alice  light,  Misler  Wild,”  was  the  reply. 

Then  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  eating  a  rather 
early  supper,  for  the  sun  was  easily  an  hour  high. 


THE  VILLAINS  ARE  READY  FOR  BUSINESS. 

In  spite  of  what  Young  Wild  West  had  said  to  them 
Fat  Robins  and  Bad  Jud  were  still  determined  to  carry 
out  the  plan  they  had  laid  out. 

They  hung  around  the  Red  Light  Saloon  until  they 
saw  our  friends  ride  awav,  and  then  thev  left  the  resort 
and  went  and  got  their  horses. 

They  might  just  as  well  have  told  the  man  in  charge 
that  they  were  after  Young  Wild  West,  for  he  had  seen 
and  heard  enough  to  know  it. 

But  it  was  none  of  hys  business,  he  argued  to  himself, 
and  he  let  the  matter  go. 

Meanwhile  the  two  villains  headed  for  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  meet  Ike  Bones. 

They  found  him  waiting  for  them,  and  the  delight  he 
showed  at  hearing  that  the  prospector  had  already  started 
was  genuine,  since  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  remaining 
there  very  long. 

“If  they  had  put  it  off  till  to-morrer  it  would  have 
been  mighty  tiresome  fur  me,”  he  said,  as  he  hastened  to 
get  his  horse  ready  to  mount.  “I  was  afraid  they  would 
rest  a  day  afore  startin’  out.  So  Young  Wild  West  an’ 
his  gang  went  along  with  him,  did  they?” 

“No;  they  waited  until  he  got  a  good  start  afore  they 
left,”  answered  Robins. 

“Is  that  so?  Why  didn’t  yer  come  right  along,  then, 
so  we  could  have  got  ahead  of  ’em?” 

“That’s  jest  what  they  wanted  us  ter  do,  that’s  ther 
reason  we  didn’t,”  spoke  up  Bad  Jud.  “They  knew  putty 
well  that  we’re  goin’  ter  try  an’  git  ther  gold,  an’  they 
seem  ter  know  that  we’re  in  ther  game  with  you,  too. 
Why,  Young  Wild  West  even  knows  that  you  an’  Jake 
Platt  robbed  ther  faro  dealer  at  ther  Red  Light.” 

“How  did  he  find  that  out,  I  wonder?”  asked  the  man, 
who  dared  not  show  his  face  in  Roaring  Run. 

“I  don’t  know  how  he  comes  ter  know  it,  but  he  seems 
ter  know,  jest  ther  same.  But  never  mind !  What’s  ther 
odds  if  he  does  know?  That  won’t  stop  us  from  carryin’ 
out  our  scheme.  We  afrvt  goin’  ter  do  it  in  ther  open; 
we’ve  got  ter  work  on  ther  sly.  We’ve  got  ter  act  about 
ther  same  way  as  sneak  thieves  acts  in  their  cities.  I 
know  somethin’  about  that  business.  I  reckon  I  put  a 
little  time  in  at  it  afore  I  got  ter  knockin’  around  mininf 
camps.  I’m  an  old  hand,  I  am.” 

Robins  spoke  with  a  great  degree  of  pride,  and  when 
his  companions  looked  at  him  admiringly  he  felt  that  he 
had  made  enough  impression  upon  them  to  be  accepted 
as  the  leader  and  adviser  in  the  game  they  meant  to  carry 
through. 

“I  reckon  you  know  a  lot  more  than  a  good  many  does. 
Fat,”  Ike  said,  shaking  his  head.  “You  jest  figure  this 
thing  out,  will  yer?  I’m  putty  sartin  that  ther  "gold  will 
be  found,  an’  I’ve  been  thinkin’  that  ther  best  way  is  ter 
let  Springer  find  it  fur  us.  What  do  you  think?” 

“That’s  ther  only  wav,  of  course.”  was  the  reply.  “Let 
him  find  it,  an  then  we  ll  jest  pop  him  over  an*  take 
possession.  That’ll  be  mighty  easy,  if  we  kin  only  fix 
Young  Wild  West  an’  his  pards  afore  it  happens.” 
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**\o<,  that's  where  tiler  trouble  comes  in.” 

"It  hadn't  ought  ter  be  so  very  much  trouble,”  spoke 
up  Bad  dud,  who  decided  to  make  a  bid  for  the  leader¬ 
ship.  "Jest  leave  that  part  of  it  ter  me,  will  yer?” 

“All  right,  then.  You  kin  figure  out  how  we're  goin' 
ter  git  rid  of  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  pards,  an’  Fat 
kin  work  on  ther  rest  of  ther  case.  I’m  willin'  ter  do  jest 
as  either  of  ver  say.” 


“\es;  but  ther  ought  ter  be'  one  of  us  ter  be  ther  head 
of  this  thing,”  said  Fat.  "Nothin’  ever  seems  ter  go 
right  where  there  ain't  aii}T  leader.  I’ve  seen  lots  of  that 
kind  of  work  in  my  day,  an*  it  was  always  hard  luck  where 
everyone  had  as  much  ter  say  as  everyone  else.  I  ain't 

.  I  m  t ilex  one  as  ought  ter  be  leader,  but  I  do 

think  we  ought  ter  have  one,  even  if  there  is  only  three 
of  us.” 

"Well,  you  be  leader,  then,  Fat.  I’m  satisfied  ter  that, 
an’  I  reckon  Jud  is.” 

"Oh!  I'm  satisfied  ter  anything,”  Bad  Jud  answered; 
but  his  tone  of  voice  implied  that  he  was  not. 

However,  Fat  accepted  what  he  said  as  being  meant 
and  he  at  once  assumed  the  leadership. 

"Come  on,”  he  said.  "We’ll  foller  Young  Wild  West’s 
party  at  a  safe  distance  behind  ’em,  an’  when  they  go 
inter  camp  we’ll  jest  take  a  good  look  at  ther  spot.  I  want 
ter  clean  that  heathen  out  of  ther  pile  of  money  he’s  got 
afore  he’s  many  hours  older.  I’m  goin’  ter  git  that  money, 
if  I  have  ter  stick  a  knife  between  his  ribs  ter  quiet  him, 
so  I  kin  git  it.  That’s  business,  boys.  That  heathen 
galoot  has  got  a  good  deal  more  money  than  ther  average 
white  man  would  care  ter  have  all  at  one  time.  Some  of 
it’s  mine,  too,  an’  that  makes  me  all  ther  more  anxious 
ter  git  hold  of  it.  If  I  do  git  ib  I’ll  take  out  what  he 
skinned  me  out  of  last  night,  an’  then  I’ll  divide  ther 
rest  even  with  you  two.  That’s  a  mighty  fair  proposi¬ 
tion,  ain't  it?” 

They  both  declared  that  it  was. 

But  neither  of  them  had  the  least  idea  as  to  how  they 
were  going  to  go  at  it  in  order  to  rob  the  Chinaman,  any 
more  than  they  had  as  to  how  they  were  going  to  kill  our 
hero  and  his  partners. 

They  kept  to  the  trail  all  day,  and  finally  when  our 
friends  went  into  camp  they  halted  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  spot,  as  has  been  stated. 

On  the  information  he  received  from  Ike,  Fat  figured 
that  they  would  camp  upon  the  same  spot  they  had  occu¬ 
pied  two  nights  before,  and  as  they  were  getting  close  to 
it,  they  must  be  cautious  about  proceeding. 

"Now’s  ther  time  when  we’ve  got  ter  git  in  our  fine 
work,  boys,”  the  leader  remarked,  as  he  scratched  his 
head  and  tried  to  think  of  a  plan  that  would  work. 

"There  ain’t  no  mistake  about  that,”  Ike  replied.  "I 
s’pose  ther  best  thing  ter  do  would  be  ter  git  around  ’em, 
up  on  ther  hill.  Then  we’d  have  a  chance  ter  watch  ’em 
putty  bad.” 

"That’s  jest  what  we’ll  do,”  said  Fat,  accepting  the 
suggestion  readily.  "Come  on,  boys.  But  be  mighty 
careful  that  they  don’t  see  us.  We  don’t  want  ter  go 
close  enough  to  ther  camp  fur  that,  Ike.  You  know  jest 
where  it  is,  an’  we  don’t.  Keep  a  sharp  watch,  Ike.” 

"Oh !  I’ll  git  around  without  bein’  seen,  I  reckon,”  Ike 


answered.  "That'll  be  mighty  easy.  We’ll  jest  ride  off  to 
ther  left  an'  go  around  that  patch  of  woods.  * 

This  they  proceeded  to  do,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
had  reached  the  hill  that  overlooked  the  spot  where  our 
friends  were  camped. 

"Now  then,”  observed  Fat,  as  die  peered  through  the 
bushes  and  saw  our  friends,  "after'  it  gits  dark  I’ll  show 
yer  what  kind  of  a  sneak  thief  I  am.  I  am  goin’  ter  git 
that  money  away  from  ther  heathen,' *as  sure  as  I’m  alive  !” 


CHAPTER  X. 

FAT  MAKES  A  MISS  OF  IT. 

As  soon  as  it  got  good  and  dark  Young  Wild  West  left 
the  6amp  to  find  out  where  the  three  villains  had  located. 

That  they  were  somewhere  very  close  by  he  was  sure; 
but  he  wanted  to  know  just  where,  and  find  out  what  they 
were  up  to. 

Wild  crept  up  the  hill  in  a  very  cautious  manner,  for  he 
did  not  underestimate  the  watchfulness  of  the  men. 

As  he  got  to  the  top  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  very  near  to  someone.  ' 

A  slight  rustling  in  the  bushes  told  him  this ;  but  when 
he  heard  the  sounds  of  breathing  he  was  certain  of  it. 

"One  of  thfem  has  started  down  to  spy  on  our  camp, 
most  likely,”  he  thought.  "Well,  I’ll  let  him  go  past  me, 
and  then  I’ll  just  follow  him.” 

Having  decided  upon  this,  the  boy  remained  ^perfectly 
still. 

Past  him  crept  a  human  being,- going  with  remarkable 
stealth,  and  showing  that  it  was  not  a  novice  at  the  game. 

Dark  as  it  was.  Wild  could  see  that  it  was  a  man  who 
had  passed  him. 

But  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  a  wild  animal  would  not 
act  in  that  manner. 

Down  the  hill  the  fellow  went,  and  right  after  him 
came  Young  Wild  West. 

The  embers  of  the  campfire  had  died  out,  but  there  was 
a  lighted  lantern  there,  and  it  was  toward  this  that  the 
villain  was  creeping. 

The  lantern  sat  on  a  natural  shelf  of  rock,  and  though 
it  made  a  light  that  could  be  seen,  it  could  not  be  seen 
itself. 

Wild  was  a  little  surprised  when  he  saw  that  the  villain 
was  venturing  close  to  the  camp. 

He  got  closer  to  him,  for  it  now  seemed  as  though  he 
was  going  right  into  it! 

"I  reckon  the  galoot  is  bent  on  murder,”  thought  the 
boy.  "I’ll  have  to  watch  him.  The  boys  won’t  be  ex¬ 
pecting  any  such  a  visit  as  that,  with  me  away  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.” 

The  young  deadshot  moved  rapidly  now,  and  soon  he 
was  within  half  a  dozen  feet  of  the  man,  who  had  paused 
now  and  seemed  undecided  just  what  to  do. 

With  the  light  that  shone  from  the  lantern  for  a  back¬ 
ground  Wild  was  able  to  see  the  villain  pretty  well  now, 
and  though  he  was  crouching  pretty  low  to  the  ground, 
he  saw  that  it  was  the  man  called  Fat  Robins. 

"You’re  doing  mighty  well  for  a  big,  heavy  man,”  our 
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The  captured  villain  scowled  as  he  looked  at  the  ninil* 


hero  muttered,  under  his  breath.  “But  I  am  afnfill  you 
are  not  going  to  accomplish  what  you  want  to  do.  It’s  a 
safe  bet  that  you're  after  the  money  Hop  has  got.  But  I 
reckon  you  won't  get  it,  not  this  trip,  anyhow.” 

The  villain  now  pulled  a  knife  from  his  belt,  and  hav¬ 
ing  decided  what  to  do,  started  around  to  the  left  of  the 
camp. 

Wild  went  right  along  after  him,  not  making  a  particle 
of  noise,  which  was  #not  exactly  the  case  with  the  man, 
for  every  few  seconds  he  would  make  a  twig  crack,  while 
his  heavy  breathing  could  be -heard. 

Behind  the  tents  was  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  and 
as  he  reached  the  foot  of  this  Fat  Robins  crept  along,  as 
though  he  wanted  to  get  directly  behind  them. 

There  was  room  enough  to  do  this,  of  course,  but  he 
was  taking  quite  a  risk  if  he  tried  it,  for  the  girls  were 
seated  close  to  the  tent  they  used  for  sleeping  purposes, 
and  they  might  hear  the  least  sound  that  he  made. 

Wild  figured  this  out,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  villain 
did. 

Most  likely  he  depended  on  his  stealth  to  carry  him 
through  without  being  discovered. 

Our  hero  waited  until  he  got  behind  the  tents,  and  then 
he  gave  the  hoot  of  an  owl  twice  in  succession. 

This  was  the  signal  our  friends  usually  used  nights^ 
and  the  moment  he  heard  it  Cheyenne  Charlie  gave  an 
answer. 

\ 

Then  Wild  stepped  softly  into  the  camp* 

“There's  a  galoot  behind  the  tents,”  he  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  the  scout.  “Get  to  that -side — quick!” 

Charlie  needed  no  further  telling  what  to  do. 

He  walked  around  to  the  place  he  was  told  to,  revolver 
in  hand.  > 

Then  Wild  went  the  same  way  Fat  Robins  had  gone. 

The  villain  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  his  way  into  the 
biggest  of  the  tents  when  Charlie  pounced  upon  him. 

“I  reckon  you've  sorter  got  a  nerve,”  said  the  scout,  as 
he  held  him  by  the  throat  with  his  left'  hand  and  pressed 
the  revolver  he  held  in  the  right  against  the  villain's  fore¬ 
head.  “What  do  yer  think  we  are,  anyhow?” 

“Don't !  Do-n-n-n't !”  gurgled  the  scoundrel,  for  his 
breath  was  being  cut  short  by  the  powerful  grip  the  scout 
had  upon  his  throat.  “Mercy  !” 

“Fetch  him  around,  Charlie,”  said  Wild,  just  then.  “I 
reckon  he  wants  to  have  a  look  at  our  camp,  so  we’ll  let 
him  have  a  good  look  at  it.  Jim,  just  fetch  a  light,  will 
you?” 

Dart  was  not  long  in  fetching  the  lantern. 

Then  Fat  was  forced  to  rise  to  his  feet,  and  the  scout 
quickly  relieved  him  of  his  weapons. 

“You're  sartinly  a  very  slick  man,  fur  a  big  one,  ain’t 
yer?”  he  asked,  as  he  looked  at  the  face  of  the  discom¬ 
fited  villain  and  grinned.  “I  s'pose  yer  was  goin’  ter  cut 
your  way  inter  ther  tent,  so  yer  could  sleep  there,  wasn't 
yer?” 

*  Fat  made  no  reply,  but  went  along  with  his  captor  with¬ 
out  hesitation. 

“Well,  I  declare!”  exclaimed  Anna,  when  she  saw  the 
prisoner.  “A  sneak  thief,  eh?” 

“Yelly  rauchee  sneakee,”  Hop  spoke  up.  “Fie  allee 
samee  play  velly  niece  gamee  dlaw  pokee,  so  be.  (  Fat  um 
velly  gleat  Melican  man.” 


ing  Chinaman. 

“I  reckon  I  ain’t  afraid  of  any  of  yer,”  he  declared,  try¬ 
ing  to  act  indifferently.  “Yer  can't  more  than  kill  me, 
an’  that’s  bound  ter  happen  ter  me  some  time.  I  might 
jest  as  well  go  now  as  any  other  time,  I  s'pose.” 

“'You  are  becoming  quite  a  philosopher,  I  reckon,"  said 
Wild.  “But  before  you  die  you  can  tell  us  what  you  came 
here  for.” 

“Am  I  goin'  ter  die  soon?” 

The  man's  face  turned  the  color  of  ashes  now. 

“You  are  liable  to  die  at  any  moment.  See !  The 
Chinaman  has  got  you  covered  with  a  gun  that  is  big 
enough  to  bore  a  hole  through  a  tree.  If  he  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  press  the  trigger  3ml  would  die.  You  can  see  how 
close  to  death  you  are.” 

Hop  had  drawn  his  big  six-shooter,  and  he  was  pointing 
it  directly  at  the  scoundrel's  breast. 

“Don’t  shoot!”  he  cried.  “I  ain't  done  nothin’,  anv 
more  than  ter  sneak  up  to  your  camp.  '  What  I  was  goin’ 
ter  do  an’  what  I  didn't  do  is  two  different  things.” 

“That’s  right,  sure  enough,”  Jim  Dart  spoke  up.  “What 
made  you  think  of  saying  that,  you  big  galoot?” 

“Well,  jt's  right,  jest  ther  same.  Y"er  ain't  got  no  right 
ter  kill  a  man  jest  because  he  was  goin’  ter  do  somethin’ 
bad.  He  ain’t  guilty  till  he  does  it,  an’  yer  can’t  make  it 
any  other  way.” 

Wild  was  compelled  to  laugh  at  the  way  the  villain 
argued.  / 

But  he  was  certainly  putting  up  a  strong  argument. 

However,  no  one  had  the  least  idea  of  shooting  him 
just  then. 

He  was  but  a  helpless  prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  they 
did  not  intend  to  appoint  themselves  his  executioneer. 

But  Charlie  felt  that  the  man  ought  to  die,  so  looking 
at  him  keenly,  he  said  : 

“I’ll  tell  yer  what  I’ll  do,  Fat  Robins;  I’ll  fight  }Ter 
with  huntin’  knives.  That’ll  give  yer  a  good  show  fur 
your  life.  If  you  happen  ter  down  me  I'll  guarantee  that 
Wild  won’t  stop  yer  from  leavin'  ther  camp.  But  if  I 
down  you,  you'll  jest  die  while  fightin’  fur  }Tour  life,  which 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  gittin’  hung  to  ther  limb  of  a 
tree,  I  reckon.” 

“I  ain’t  goin’  ter  fight  nobody,”  declared  Fat,  shaking 
his  head.  “If  yer  kill  me  you've  got  ter  do  it  in  cold 
blood,  that’s  all.  I  don’t  want  ter  fight  fur  my  life — I 
ain't  goin’  ter  fight  fur  my  life !” 

“You’re  about  as  big  a  coward  as  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time,”  our  hero  said,  looking  at  the  big  scoundrel  in  dis¬ 
gust.  “Most  any  kind  of  a  man  will  accept  the  chance  to 
fight  for  his  life  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  power  of 
his  enemies.  But  )Tou  haven't  got  enough  sand  in  3*011  for 
that.” 

“I  know  I  ain’t,”  was  the  admission.  “But  I  can't  help 
it,  kin  I  ?” 

“If  you  can't,  I  don't  know  who  can.  But  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  came  here  for.  Go  ahead,  and  see  to 
it  that  you  don't  do, any  lying  about  it!” 

“Well,  I  come  here  ter  try  an'  git  ther  money  ther 
Chinee  has  got.” 

“Was  that  all  you  came  for?” 
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"Tes.  That  was  enough,  wasn't  it?  He's  got  a  mighty 
big  pile,  l  reckon,  an'  some  of  it  belongs  ter  me,  anyhow.” 

"Well,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  }rou’ll  never  get  hold 
of  that  pile.  Fat.  You  can  try  it  again,  if  you  feel  so 
disposed  ;  but  if  you  do  you  want  to  look  out  for  yourself ! 
Toil'll  die  the  next  time  you  try  it!” 

"I  ain't  goin'  ter  try  it  no  more.  If  you  let  me  go  I'll 
strike  out  right  away  fur  Roarin’  Run.  I  won’t  bother 
yer  no  further.” 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  you  say,  Fat.  But  I  am 
going  to  let  you  go,  nevertheless.  We  don’t  want  to  be 
bothered  with  a  prisoner,  especially  a  big  galoot,  like  you ! 

1  Now,  just  move  away  from  here!  Go  and  tell  Bad  Jud 
and  Ike  Bones  how  near  you  came  to  losing  your  life.” 

"Aren't  yer  goin’  ter  give  me  back  my  gun  an’  knife?” 
asked  the  man,  boldly. 

"No!  Certainly  not.  1  reckon  you’ve  got  enough 
weapons  among  the  three  of  you.  Just  run  up  that  hill 
now  !  Go  on !” 

Fat  did  not  wait  to  be  told  again. 

He  got  a  lively  move  on  him  for  a  stout  man,  and  soon 
he  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

— 

|  CHAPTER  XI. 

ARIETTA  FIRES  A  SHOT  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  VILLAINS. 

“Keep  a  sharp  watch,  boys,”  said  Wild.  “I  am  going 
to  follow  the  galoot  and  hear  what  he  tells  his  com¬ 
panions.” 

“Right  yer  are,  Wild,”  replied  the  scout. 

The  dashing  young  deadshot  lost  no  time  in  getting 
away  from  the  camp  again. 

He  knew  that  none  of  the  villains  would  succeed  in¬ 
getting  there  now,  for  Charlie  and  Jim  were  on  the 

watch. 

He  went  on  up  the  hill  as  stealthily  as  he  had  done  be¬ 
fore. 

Creeping  through  the  bushes,  he  soon  heard  the  sounds 
of  low  voices. 

Wild  had*  located  them  now. 

The  spot  where  they  were  was  not  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  camp. 

He  made  his  way  straight  to  it  and  found  them  in  a 
clump  of  woods. 

They  were  gathered  close  together,  and  had  a  dark 
lantern  on  the  ground  before  them. 

Fat  Robins  was  telling  of  his  experience. 

As  he  went  over  it  in  detail  Young  Wild  West  could 
not  help  smiling,  for  he  was  embellishing  it  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  how  bold  he  had  been,  and  how  hard  they  had  to 
fight  to  overcome  him. 

“Yes,  boys,  that’s  right,”  he  went  on  to  say.  “I  reckon 
they  found  they  had  ketched  someone  what  wasn  t  afraid 
of  nothin’.  Of  course  I  had  ter  give  in  when  ther  big 
•  galoot  called  Cheyenne  Charlie  pushed  ther 'muzzle  of  his 
gun  right  in  my  mouth.  There  wasn’t  no  use  in  makin  a 
fu-sjthat  might  set  ther  gun  off.  I  didn’t  want  ter  die, 
y'A  know.” 

“What  did  they  say,  anyhow?”  Ike  Bones  asked. 


“Well,  they  wanted  ter  know  all  about  everything. 
They  asked  me  what  I  come  to  ther  camp  fur,  an’  I  up  an’ 
told  ’em  that  I  had  come  there  fur  two  things.  One  was 
ter  rob  ther  heathen  Chinee,  an’  tlier  other  was  ter  kill- 
Young  Wild  West  an’  his  pards  an’  take  charge  of  ther* 
gals.  We  meant  ter  turn  Springer  loose,  I  told  ’em,  so  he 
could  go  an’  find  ther  gold  fur  us.  Oh !  I  give  it  ter  ’em 
straight,  'cause  I  knowed  there  wasn’t  any  use 'of  showin’ 
ther  white  feather.  There’s  nothin’  like  puttin’  on  a 
bold  front,  yer  know.” 

Wild  could  hardly  stand  this,  so  he  crept  up  close  to  the 
three  men,  and  then  rising  within  half  a  dozen  feeCof 
them,  exclaimed : 

“You  lie,  you  big  galoot!  You  acted  like  the  biggest 
coward  I  ever  saw  when  we  caught  you.” 

If  someone  had  exploded  a  bomb  right  in  their  midst 
the  three  scoundrels  could  not  have  been  more  astounded. 

Wild  stood  there,  fully  outlined  before  the  black  back¬ 
ground  of  the  forest,  his  revolver  toying  loosely  in  his 
hand. 

Fat  was  the  first  to  realize  the  position  they  were  in 
and  up  went  his  hands. 

Then  his  companions  followed  suit. 

“You  are  a  fine  trio,  I  must  say,”  said  "Wild,  coolly.  . 
“Fat,  you  never  told  a  bigger  lie  in  your  life  when  you 
just  related  how  brave  you  was  when  we  caught  you  a 
little  while  ago.  Why,  you  acted  the  part  of  a  genuine  ' 
coward.  You  would  not  even  agree  to  fight  Cheyenne 
Charlie  with  knives,  and  thus  run  a  chance  of  getting  your 
liberty.  You  haven’t  enough  courage  in  you  to  take  hold 
of  a  dead  rat!” 

There  was  a  silence,  for  neither  of  them  saw  fit  to 
make  an  answer. 

“If  I  did  the  right  thing  I  would  shoot  you  all  as  you 
sit  there,”  went  on  the  boy.  “I  know  what  you  would  do 
to  us  if  you  got  the  chance,  and  that  makes  you  guilty. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  shoot  you.  I  am  going  to  let  you 
be  just  as  you  are.  You  will  have  the  chance  to  get  away 
and  quit  the  game,  or  keep  on,  just  as  you  like.  But  if 
you  do  keep  on,  you  can  bet  all  you’re  worth  that  you’ll 
never  live  to  see  a  mining  camp  again.  I’ll  bid  you  good 
night !” 

With  that  Wild  stepped  back  among  the  trees  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

He  watched  the  villains  as  he  left  the  spot,  but  neither 
of  them  attempted  to  rise  as  long  as  he  could  see  them. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  camp  he  quickly  told  his  com¬ 
panions  what  had  occurred,  and  they  all  thought  he  had 
done  about  the  right  thing,  save  Charlie. 

He  thought  the  three  men  should  have  been  captured 
and  taken  back  to  the  mining  camp,  or  else  hanged  right 
there. 

The  latter  would  have  been  about  the  best  way  to  settle 
it,  he  declared. 

But  that  was  Charlie’s  way. 

He  had  lived  a  life  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  West, 
and  he  had  seen  so  much  in  the  way  of  crime  and  the 
summary  punishment  thereof  that  he  could  not  be  made 
to  believe  that  it  was  best  to  let  a  villain  live  so  long  as 
he  failed  to  harm  anyone. 

The  night  passed  quietly  enough. 

Wild  was  quite  sure  it  would  be  this  way,  as  far  as  the 
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three  men  were  concerned,  for  Fat  was  not  likely  to  creep 
up  to  the  camp  very  soon  again. 

As  the  sun  showed  itself  above  the  mountain  range  to 
the  east  Wing  had  the  lire  started  and  the  coffee  on. 

Wild  knew  that  the  villains  would  be  none  too  good  to 
tn kc  a  shot  if  they  got  the  chance,  so  lie  decided  to  go  and 
look  them  up  while  the  breakfast  was  getting  ready. 

“May  1  go  with  you/  Wild?”  Arietta  asked.  “ Perhaps 
we  might  run  across  something  in  the  line  of  game.” 

“All  right,  Et,”  was  the  reply.  “Come  on.” 

Joth  took  their  rifles  with*them,  but  did  not  go  directly 
toward  the  spot  where  our  hero  had  left  the  three  men 
the  night  before. 

They  moved  around  to  the  right,  intending  to  come- 
upon  them  from  the  other  way. 

No  game  was  started  for  the  period  of  ten  minutes,  and 
by  this  time  they  were  around  and  approaching  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  camp  had  been. 

The  next  minute  Wild  made  the  discovery  that  the 
three  men  had  left  the  vicinity. 

He  stepped  to  the  spot,  Arietta  following  him,  and 
they  found  that  there  was  a  trail  leading  off  to  the  left. 

“I  reckon  weTl  follow  the  trail  a  short  distance,  Et,” 
said  the  boy,  nodding  to  his  sweetheart.  “I  don’t  believe 
they  are  very  far  away.” 

“It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  are,  Wild,  unless  they 
have  given  up  their  scheme,”  was  the  reply. 

The  two  followed  the  trail  swiftly,  but  stepping  softly, 
so  as  to  not  let  their  presence  be  kno^vn  in  case  they  came 
upon  them  suddenly. 

In  this  way  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  was  covered. 

Then  they  came  upon  an  open  spot,  with  a  high  preci¬ 
pice  to  the  right. 

Straight  before  them  was  the  mouth  of  a  deep  gorge 
which  ran  on  through  toward  the  high  ridge  of  rocks  and 
peaks  miles  away. 

The  gorge  no  doubt  ran  well  to  the  heart  of  the  range. 

*  Wild  and  Arietta  paused  here  and  took  in  the  scene. 

As  their  gaze  swept  about  they  suddenly  saw  smoke 
curling  upward  from  behind  a  rocky  projection  something 
like  a  hundred  yards  away. 

“There  they  are,”  said  our  hero.  “I  reckon  we’ll  have 
a  look  at  them,  Et.” 

“All  right,”  answered  the.  girl,  and  then  they  started 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

Reaching  it,  they  found  they  had  the  view  they  wanted. 

Below  them,  on  a  wide  lodge,  were  the  fhree  villains. 

TJhey  were  cooking  their  breakfast,  and  their  horses 
were  tied  close  at  hand. 

“They  don’t  mean  to  give  it  up,  T  reckon,”  said  our 
hero,  nodding  to  his  sweetheart.  “They  are  right  before 
a  cave,  Et.  Most  likely  they  intend  to  make  it  their 
quarters  until  they  have  either  accomplished  their  pur¬ 
pose  or  passed  in  their  chips.” 

“Yes,  Wild,  I  see  the  cave,”  was  the  reply.  “I  suppose 
they  must  have  slept  in  it.” 

“Quite  likely.  They  evidently  left  the  other  place  as 
soon  as  I  came  away  last  night.  They  felt  that  it  was  a 
little  too  near  us,  maybe.” 

The  bov  laughed  as  he  thought  of  the  fear  the  three 
men  had  shown  when  he  confronted  them  so  suddenly. 

Just  as  they  were  turning  from  the  spot  to  go  back  to 
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the  camp  Arietta  caflght  sight  of  a  mountain  buck  stand -i 
ing  upon  a  crag,  almost  directly  above  the  spot  where  thei 
villains  were  camped. 

The  animal  could  not  see  them,  nor  could  he  see  the  j 
boy  and  girl. 

“See  that  goat,  Wild?”  Arietta  asked,  as  she  raised  her 
rifle. 

“Yes,  I  see  him,”  was  the  reply.  “But  you  won't  be 
able  to  get  him  if  yoq  shoot  him.” 

“Well,  that  is  all  right.  If  I  shoot  it  the  carcass  will  ’ 
drop  almost  on  top  of  the  villains.  I  think  I  will  give  \ 
them  a  surprise  in  the  way  of  some  fresh  meat.” 

Wild  nodded  for  her  to  go  ahead,  so  she  drew  a  bead  on 
the ;  goat. 

Crang ! 

The  sharp  report  rang  out  with  startling  distinctness.  : 

The  animal  at  the  top  of  the  crag  gave  a  leap  and  then 
went  whirling-  down  directlv  toward  the  three  men. 

The  carcass  struck  the  ledge  within  a  few  feet  of  them, 
and  with  cries  of  dismay,  they  turned  and  fled  into  the 
cave. 

“You  are  very  kind,  Et,  to  furnish  them  with  all  that 
fresh  meat,”  said  our  hero,  with  a  laugh.  “But  come  on; 
we’ll  get  back  to  the  camp.  I  am  getting  a  bit  hungry.” 

They  left  the  spot  without  waiting  another  minute,  and 
soon  they  reached  the  camp. 

“What’s  ther  game?”  the  scout  asked,  when  he  saw 
they  had  brought  nothing  with  them. 

“We  left  it  for  Ike  Bones  and  his  pards,”  Wild  an¬ 
swered. 

Then  he  told  what  had  happened  and  all  hands  smiled. 

“They  won’t  appreciate  it  as  much  as  if  one  of  them 
had  shot  it,  I  fear,”  said  Anna.  “It  may  be  that  they 
will  be  afraid  to  touch  the  goat.” 

“Well,  it  gave  them  a  fright,  anyhow,”  Arietta  an¬ 
swered.  “That  is  all  I  shot  it  for.” 


CHAPTER  NIL 
\ 

FAT  ROBINS’  GOOD  LUCK(?). 

Breakfast  being  eaten,  our  friends  got  ready  to  make 
the  search  for  the  spot  Kent  Springer"  was  so  anxious  to 
find. 

“If  you  only  had  some  idea  of  where  it  is,”  said  Wild, 
as  they  were  ready  to  move,  “we  ought  to  soon  find  it.” 

“Well,  ’cordin’  ter  what  ther  dyin’  man  said,  it  can’t 
be  no  more’n  a  mile  from  this  very  spot,  at  ther  most,” 
was  the  reply.  “It  ain’t  over  a  mile  from  here  where  he 
fell,  an  he  pinted  oil  this  way  an  said  ther  claim  he  had 
found  was  within  ten  minutes  of  us.  Whether  he  meant 
by  horse  or  on  foot,  I  don’t  know.  That’s  what’s  been 
puzzlin  me.  He  said  I  know  ther  place  ’cause  there  was  a 
deep  gorge  right  nigh  to  it.  Ther  spot  was  right  between 
two  or  three  little  hills,  he  said.” 

“If  that  is  the  case.  I  think  we  were  right  there  a  little 
while  ago,  Wild,”  spoke  up  Arietta.  “We  crossed  just 
such  a  place  as  that  when  we  climbed  up  to  get  a  look  at 
the  camp  of  the  villains.”  ’  ^ 

“That’s  right,”  our  hero  answered,  with  an  approving 
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nod.  “The  gorge  is  right  there,  too.  But  if  there  is 
w  hero  the  gold  is  the  three  villains  are  pretty  close  to  it, 
without  knowing  it.’’ 

“You  seen  ther  place,  then?”  asked  the  prospector, 
eagerly. 

“We  were  right  at  just  such  a  place  as  you  describe, 

Kent.” 

“Well,  that’s  it,  then.  It’s  funny  I  couldn't  find  it 
afore.  But  I  s'pose  it  was  ’cause  I  had  ter  be  on  ther 
watch  fur  Ike  Bones  an’  Jake  Platt  all  ther  time.  Let’s 
git  over  there,  Wild.  I  reckon  you’ve  got  them  galoots 
so  scared  of  yer  that  they  won’t  do  nothin’  now.  They 
*  will  most  likely  want  ter  git  further  away  when  they  see 
us  cornin'.” 

“They  have  got  a  cave  to  protect  them  from  us,  you 
know,”  spoke  up  Arietta.  “If  they  have  any  sand  in  them 
at  all  they  could  hold  it  against  us  for  a  long  time.  Don’t 
think  that  they  have  given  it  up,  for  they  haven’t.  They 
would  have  gone  further  than  that  if  they  had  decided 
to  let  it  drop.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  they  are  just  as 
anxious  to  kill  you,  and  get  the  gold  as  they  ever  were.” 

“That’s  right,  Et.  You  have  got  that  just  right.  The 
galoots  are  rank  cowards,  all  right;  but  they  are  not  the 
sort  to  give  up  a  game,  so  long  as  they  can  keep  from 
getting  hurt.  I  suppose  the  more  they  find  that  we  don’t 
mean  to  shoot  them  unless  they  make  a  fight,  the  more 
they  think  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
But  never  mind  what  they  think!  We  will  go  over  there, 
and  if  it  strikes  us  as  being  the  right  sort  we’ll  shift  our 
camp  there.  Then  you  'can  go  ahead  with  your  prospect¬ 
ing,  Kent.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “We  won’t  shift  ther  camp 
till  we  make  sure  that  it  is  the  right  place.  I  kin  tell 
ther  minute  I  see  it.” 

The  girls  wanted  to  go  along  with  them,  so  Wild  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  the  camp  in  charge  of  Hop  and  Wing  while 
they  made  an  examination  of  the  place. 

He  hardly  thought  that  the  three  villains  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  visit  the  camp  while  they  were  away. 

So  all  but  Hop  and  Wing  set  put  on  foot  for  the  spot 
Wild  and  Arietta  had  visited  before  breakfast. 

They  took  their  rifles  with  them,  of  course,  for  they 
did  not  know  at  what  moment  they  might  have  use  for 
them. 

Wing  set  about  to  clean  up  things,  while  Hop  turned 
his  attention  to  his  saddle-bags. 

It  was  here  that  he  usually  kept  the  bulk  of  his  money, 
and  as  he  still  had  the  big  amount  he  had  shown  at  the 
Red  Light  Saloon  on  his  person,  he  thought  he  had  better 
put  it  away. 

The  clever  Chinaman  soon  did  this,  and  the  secret 
pocket  he  had  made  in  the  saddle-bags  was  certainly  an 

admirable  hiding  place  for  it. 

Among  the  things  he  had  was  a  big  roll  of  counterfeit 

bills.  "  I 

Hop  sometimes  worked  one  of  these  on  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing,  but  just  for  a  joke,  he  always  making  it  good  before 

quitting. 

There  was  that  honesty  about  him  that  he  never  cheat¬ 
ed  anyone  unless  he  knew  positively  that  they  were  try¬ 
ing  to  cheat  him. 

After  putting  his  money  away  he  got  hold  of  the  roll 


of  counterfeit  bills,  and  sitting  by  the  expiring  fire,  he 
proceeded  to  count  it. 

“You  allee  samee  velly  muchee  fool,  my  Mother,”  re¬ 
marked  Wing,  as  he  saw  what  he  was  doing.  “Maybe 
some  bad  Melican  man  see  you  countee  um  money ;  len 
he  come  and  allee  samee  lob  you/” 

“Lat  allee  light,”  Hop  retorted,  touching  the  butt  of 
his  big  pistol,^  significantly.  “Me  no  ’fluid.  Me  shootee 
um  bad  Melican  man  allee  samee  pletty  quickee,  so  be. 
Me  shootee  allee  samee  likee  Young  Wild  West!” 

The  cook  sniffed  the  air  in  a  contemptuous  way,  for 
he  knew  his  brother  could  hardly  hit  the  broadside  of  a 
shanty  at  fifty  yards. 

He  did  not  know  that  it  was  counterfeit  money  his 
brother  was  counting,  either. 

If  he  had  he  would  hardly  have  paid  any  attention  to 
what  he  was  doing. 

Hop  kept  on.  counting  the  bills  over  and  over,  calling 
out  the  amount  every  time  he  finished. 

According  to  what  he  said  he  had  over  five  thousand 
dollars. 

This  was  a  great  deal  more  than  Wing  had  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  at  one  time,  or  ever  expected  to  possess,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  care. 

So  long  as  he  got  all  he  wanted  to  eat,  and  had  plenty 
of  sleep,  he  was  satisfied. 

Ten  minutes  slipped  by  and  Hop  was  still  counting  the 
spurious  money. 

Suddenly  there  came  an  interruption. 

It  was  in  the  form  of  a  man,  who  stepped  from  behind 
a  rock,  a  revolver  in  his  hand, 

It  was  no  other  than  Fat  Robins. 

“Hold  up  your  hands!”  he  commanded,  putting  on  a 
very  fierce  aspect.  “If  either  of  you  two  galoots  lets  out 
a  yell  I’ll  kill  yer  as  dead  as  a  mackerel !” 

“Whattee  mattee?”  cried  the  astonished  pair,  speaking 
as  though  in  one  voice. 

“I’ll  take  charge  of  that  roll,  Mister  Hop,”  said  the 
villain,  stepping  up.  “That’s  jest  what  I  come  here  after. 
“Ther  minute  I  seen  ther  rest  of  ther  party  leave  ther 
camp  I  thought  about  that  pile  of  yourn,  an’  I  come  right 
after  it.  I’m  mighty  glad  you  had  it  all  ready  fur  me. 
Oh !  I  was  on  ther  watch  ter  see  what  was  goin’  on  here : 
yer  kin  bet  your  boots  on  that !” 

“You  allee  samee  velly  bad  Melican  man,  Misler  Fat,” 
said  Hopj  shaking  his  head. 

“I  know  it,  an’  I’m  mighty  proud  of  it,”  was  the  grin¬ 
ning  reply.  “Jest  hand  over  that  roll.” 

“Alice  light ;  you  takee ;  but  me  allee  samee  gittee  back, 
so  be.” 

“Yer  will,  eh?  Well,  that’s  only  maybe  so.  My!  So 
there’s  over  five  thousand  in  ther  pile,  eh?  Well,  well, 
well !  I  reckon  my  luck  has  took  a  turn.” 

He  took  the  roll,  and  without  so  much  as  making  an 
examination  of  it,  thrust  it  in  one  of  his  pockets. 

Then  he  nodded  approvingly  and  observed : 

“I  reckon  I  won’t  kill  you  two  galoots  now.  You’ve 
done  so  well  by  me  that  I’ll  let  yer  live.  I’m  satisfied 
with  this  roll.  I  don’t  care  if  I  don’t  git  nothin’  else 
now;  or  whether  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  pards  lives  or 
dies.  Yer  kin  bet  your  boots  that  Jud  an’  Tke  don’t  git 
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no  share  of  this !  They  didn’t  have  spunk  enough  ter 
come  with  me,  so  they  kin  go  without.  Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

The  villain  laughed,  still  keeping  his  revolver  turned 
toward  the  two  Chinamen,  who  continued  to  hold  up  their 
hands. 

Of  the  two,  Wing  was  the  only  one  frightened. 

Hop  felt  like  laughing,  more  than  anyone  else,  for  he 
was  thinking  of  how  he  had  fooled  the  villain  with  the 
counterfeit  money. 

Then  he  had  heard  our  hero  and  his  partners  talk  so 
much  about  the  cowardice  of  the  three  villains — he  had 
seen  some  of  it  himself,  in  fact — and  this  all  went  to 
make  him  feel  quite  easy. 

But  if  Fat  had  declared  that  he  was  going  to  kill  them 
it  would  have  been  different,  of  course.  i 

But  Fat  was  too  much  pleased  at  the  big  pile  he  had 
come  in  possession  of  to  feel  like  committing  murder  just 
then. 

One  thing  about  him  was  that  he  had  never  yet  done 
as  bad  as  that,  and  with  over  five  thousand  dollars  in  his 
possession,  he  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  doing  it  now. 

"  Ill  bid  you  two  heathen  galoots  good  mornin’,”  he 
said,  as  he  turned  to  go.  " Don’t  yer  move  from  where 
yer  are  till  five  minutes  has  passed.  Understand?” 

Then  the  big  villain  disappeared  around  the  rock  and 
hurried  away. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  than  Hop  dropped  his  hands  and 
then  crept  up  close  to  Wing. 

"Evelytling  allee  light,  my  blother,”  he  whispered. 
"Lat  allee  samee  bad  money  he  takee ;  me  no  foolee ! 
Now  me  foolee  urn  bad  Melican  man  and  allee  samee 
findee  outee  sometling,  so  be.”  / 

"You  go  ’way,  so  be?”  faltered  the  cook,  hardly  able 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  ears. 

"Yes,  me  go  ’way;  you  allee  samee  stay.  Bad  Melican 
man  no  comee  back ;  he  hully  up  to  gittee  ’way.” 

"Allee  light,  my  blother.” 

Hop  was  soon  on  the  trail  of  Fat  Robins. 

He  had  put  in  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  work  since 
he  had  been  with  Young  Wild  West,  so  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  follow  the  man. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  him  ascending  the  slope  that 
would  lead  to  the  ledge  he  had  heard  Wild  and  Arietta 
speaking  of. 

Of  course  Fat  had  taken  a  roundabout  course,  for  he 
did  not  want  to  come  in  contact  with  our  friends. 

It  took  him  fully  ten  minutes  to  get  close  to  the  cave 
he  and  his  pards  had  decided  to  make  their  quarters  at. 

But  before  going  to  them  he  looked  around  for  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  hide  the  big  roll,  for  he  thought  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  might  notice  his  bulging  pocket,  and  make 
inquiries  concerning  it. 

He  hid  the  roll  in  a  niche  in  the  cliff,  and  then  he  put 
a  stone  over  it  to  conceal  it,  and  mark  the  spot  at  the 
same  time. 

And  clever  Hop  Wan  saw  just  where  he  put  it! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOP  HAS  ROME  FUN  WITH  THE  VILLAINS. 

When  Fat  Robins  joined  his  waiting  companions  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  minutes  later  he  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  their 
looks  of  inquiry. 


"I  wouldn’t  risk  goin’  inter  ther  camp,”  he  said.  "Them 
two  Chinamen  sat  there  on  ther  watch,  an’  each  with  a 
big  gun  in  his  hand.  I  wouldn’t  fool  with  'em,  ’cause  I 
know  that  one  of  ’em  kin  do  things  that  no  one  else  kin 
do,  an’  you  fellers  know  that,  too.” 

"I  don’t  know  nothin’  about  him  pinch;  but  from  what 
I’ve  heard  you  an’  Jud  say,  he  must  be  a  putty  smart  ga¬ 
loot,”  Ike  Bones  answered. 

It  was  evident  that  neither  of  them  were  surprised,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  boasts  Fat  had  made  before  setting  out, 
they  knew  about  how  far  he  would  reach. 

But  Bad  Jud,  who  had  not  felt  good  over  the  selection 
of  Fat  for  the  leader,  was  determined  to  make  him  look 
small. 

"I  reckon  I  could  have  done  better  myself,”  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "Fat,  I  begin  ter  think  that  you  ain’t  got 
no  sand  in  yer.” 

"I’ve  got  as  much  as  you  have,  even  if  yer  did  have  ther 
name  of  ther  ‘Worst  Man  in  ther  Camp/”  was  the  fiery 
retort. 

"  Oh !  I  don’t  know.  If  yer  think  that  way  s’pose  we 
have  it  out?  We’ve  always  been  putty  good  friends,  but 
that  don’t  make  no  difference.  I’m  satisfied  that  you  ain’t 
no  man  fur  a  leader,  anyhow.  You’re  a  rank,  no-good 
coward !” 

This  came  like  a  shot  upon  the  ears  of  Fat. 

He  reached  for  his  gun  in  a  jiff}7,  but  finding  that  Bad 
Jud  already  had  him  covered,  he  changed  his  mind. 

It  was  then  that  Ike  interfered. 

“  Boy,  you’re  makin’  fools  of  yourselves,”  he  said,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head.  "Don’t  yer  know  that  we  won’t  fetand  no 
show  ter  git  that  gold,  if  yer  go  ter  actin’  this  wav? 
We’ve  got  ter  work  together  if  we’re  goin’  ter  do  any¬ 
thing.  Yer  both  .ought  ter  know  that.  Why,  Young 
Wild  West  an’  ther  rest  of  ’em  is  down  there  now — only 
a  little  ways  below  us — an’,  by  ther  way  they’re  actin’, 
they’ve  about  found  ther  place  Kent  Springer  has  been 
lookin’  fur  so  long.  Have  a  little  reason  about  yer,  won’t 
yer?  Shake  hands,  boys!  Go  on,  an’  shake!” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  seconds,  and  then  Fat  blurted  out: 

"I’ll  shake  with  him.  I  ain’t  got  nothin’  ag’in  my  old 
pard,  Jud.” 

"An’  I  ain’t  got  nothin’  ag’in  you,  nuther,”  retorted 
Bad  Jud.  "Shake,  Fat!” 

The  two  shook  hands. 

Ike  smiled  complacently,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  won 
a  great  victory. 

"I’m  mhfhty  glad,  boys,”  he  said,  nodding  his  approval. 
"Now  then,  let’s  see  what  Young  Wild  West  is  up  ter.” 

He  started  up  the  rocks,  so  he  might  get  to  a  spot  from 
which  he  could  look  down  upon  our  friends,  who  were 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  and  in  the 
spot  that  Wild  and  Arietta  had  decided  must  be  the  one 
the  prospector  was  looking  for. 

Ike  had  not  ascended  more  than  a  few  feet  when  a  big 
spider  dropped  right  before  his  face. 

It  was  such  a  big  one  that  he  let  out  a  cry  of  fear  and 
went  rolling  down  upon  the  ledge. 

If  the  villain  had  been  listening  he  would  have  heard 
a  low  chuckle  of  delight,  for  it  was  Hop  who  had  lot  the 
spider  dangle  in  his  face. 
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Of  course  it  was  not  a  real  spider,  for  the  clever  China¬ 
man  had  a  very  big  representation  of  one,  and  attached  to 
a  thread,  he  could  effect  a  surprise  about  any  time  he  felt 

like  it. 

So  little  did  Hop  fear  the  three  men  now  that  he  had 
resorted  to  the  temptation  of  playing  a  trick  on  them. 

After  removing  the  roll  of  counterfeit  monev  from  the 

\j 

niche,  and  placing  an  empty  whisky  flask  there  in  its 
stead,  he  had  climbed  up  above  the  ledge,  and  while  Fat 
and  Jud  were  quarreling  he  was  watching  and  listening 
but  a  dozen  feet  above  them. 

W  hen  he  saw  Ike  starting  to  come  up  he  knew  he  would 
have  to  move,  or  else  make  him  go  hack,  so  he  thought  of 
the  spider  and  promptly  got  it  out  of  his  pocket. 

The  effect  was  all  that  he  could  wish  for  just  then. 

“ What's  ther  matter  with  yer?”  asked  Bad  Jud,  as  he 
helped  Ike  upon  his  feet.  “What  did  yer  see  that  scared 
yer  so?” 

“Ther  biggest  spider  I  ever  seen  dropped  down  right 
by  my  nose  when  I  was  goin’  up  there,”  Ike  answered, 
shaking  his  head,  and  rubbing  his  nose,  as  though  he  was 
not  sure  but  that  it  had  not  been  bitten.  “Thunder !  I 
didn't  want  ter  git  stung,  did  I?” 

“Pshaw!  What’s  ther  use  of  bein’  scared  by  a  spider? 
It  wasn’t  no  tarantula,  was  it?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  -was,  nor  I  don’t  wrant  ter  know,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  afraid  ter  go  up.  Jest  watch  me!  I’ll 
bet  I  wron’t  come  down  like  you  did.” 

Jud  took  a  look  at  the  rocks  above  him,  and  seeing  noth¬ 
ing  that  looked  like  a  spider,  he  started  to  go  up. 

He  got  just  about  as  far  as  Ike  had  gone  when_a  sharp 
hiss  sounded  and  then  a  snake  suddenly  wound  itself 
about  his  neck ! 

Jud  let  out  a  yell  that  could  easily  have  been  heard  half 
a  mile,  and  then  dowrn  he  came  in  a  heap ! 

The  snake  was  gone,  too;  and  no  one  had  seen  it  save 

himself. 

But  there  was  nothing  surprising  about  this,  since  Hop 
had  worked  the  trick  by  using  the  rubber  imitation  of  a 
rattler  he  had  with  him. 

It  was  great  fun  for  the  Chinaman,  and  he  could  hardly 
keep  from  laughing  loudly. 

“What  in  thunder  is  ther  matter?”  roared  Fat  Robins, 
as  Jud  got  up. 

“A  snake!  Didn’t  yer  see  it  jump  on  me  an’  wind 
around  my  neck?”  was  the  reply,  while  he  brushed  at  his 
neck  and  looked  around  wildly. 

“I  reckon  you’re  dreamin’,”  was  the  retort.  “First  Ike 
sees  a  spider,  an’  then  you  sees  a  snake.  I  reckon  you’ve 
both  been  drinkin’  too  hard  lately.” 

Then  the  two  victims  of  the  Chinaman  began  talking 
at  the  same  time,  both  declaring  that  there  was  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it. 

“Well,  ther  only  way  ter  prove  that  yon  two  galoots  is 
goin’  crazy  is  fur  me  ter  go  up  there.  I’ll  bet  nothin’ 
don’t  bother  me !” 

Bad  Jud  -tarted  boldly  upward. 

But  the  next  moment  both  the  spider  and  snake  dangled 
in  his  verv  face. 

“Wow!”  he  veiled,  and  then  down  he  came. 

“I  seen  ’em  both!”  he  cried.  “You  fellers  didn’t  lie 


alter  all.  What  kind  of  a  nest  have  we  struck  around 
here,  anyhow  ?” 

If  Hop  had  let  it  go  at  that  it  would  have  been  all 
right. 

But  the  fun-loving  Chinaman  \vas  not  satisfied. 

Taking  a  big  firecracker  from  his  pocket,  he  struck  a 
sulphur  match  softly  and  lighted  the  fuse. 

When  it  was  about  ready  to  explode  he  let  it  drop. 

Bang ! 

The  cracker  exploded  with  a  loud  noise  almost  in  the 
faces  of  the  three  villains. 

They  fell  over  backward, 'yelling  in  dismay,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  time  to  leave,  Hop  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

It  was  fully  two  minutes  before  the  men  recovered 
from  their  fright. 

But  the  exploding  firecracker  bad  made  them  under¬ 
stand  pretty  well  that  human  hands  had  been  responsible 
for  what  had  happened  to  them. 

“I  reckon  that  Chinee  must  have  been  up  there  havin’ 
fun  with  us,”  observed  Ike,  who  seemed  to  possess  better 
thinking  powers  just  then.  “I  heard  yer  say  that  he 
could  make  a  fool  out  of  a  galoot  so  easy.  It’s  been  him, 
an’  he  sartinly  did  make  fools  out  of  us  three.” 

“It  might  have  been  him,”  Fat  admitted,  looking  at 
Jud. 

“That’s  right,”  replied  the  “bad  man.” 

“If  it  was,  he  had  a  putty  good  nerve  ter  climb  up 
there  so  close  to  us,”  Ike  ventured.  “I  wonder  if  he’s 
there  yet  ?  If  he  is  there’ll  be  a  dead  heathen  here  putty 
quick!” 

Revolver  in  hand  he  started  up  the  ascent  again. 

This  time  nothing  disturbed  him. 

He  went  on  until  he  got  among  the  rocks  at  the  top. 

There  was  no  one  there.  Hop  had  made  good  his 
escape,  though  he  had  spoiled  the  joke  part  of  it. 

Ike  cast  a  glance  down  the  hill. 

He  saw  the  Chinaman  hurrying  toward  Young  Wild 
West,  who  was  evidently  waiting  for  him,  probably  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  from  the  top  of  the  rocky  pile. 

Ike  shifted  his  position  a  little,  and  then  reaching  out 
with  his  revolver,  he  took  aim  at  the  Chinaman. 

Crang ! 

The  sharp  report  of  a  Winchester  rang  out  before  he 
could  press  the  trigger,  and  with  a  howl  of  pain,  he 
dropped  the  revolver  and  hurriedly  started  to  get  back  to 
the  ledge. 

His  wrist  was  bleeding,  for  the  rifle  bullet  had  cut  a 
furrow  across  the  back  of  it. 

“What’s  ther  matter?”  cried  his  pards,  showing  great 
alarm. 

“I’m  shot !”  came  from  Ike,  as  he  rolled  on  the.  ground, 
as  though  suffering  the  greatest  of  agony. 

“Who  done  it?”  queried  Fat,  his  face  as  pale  as  a  sheet. 

“Young  Wild  West  done  it.  I  was  jest  goin’  ter  take 
a  shot  at  ther  Chinaman  when  he  let  me  have  it  with  his 
rifle.  Oh !  I’ll  never  be  able  ter  use  my  right  arm  ag’in 
as  long  as  I  live.” 

“Git  in  ther  cave — quick!”  exclaimed  Jud.  “They’ll 
be  here  after  us,  most  likely.” 

He  dragged  Ike  in,  and  Fat  followed  in  a  hurry. 

But  no  one  came  to  interfere  with  them,  and  after  a 
while  they  grew  a  little  easier. 
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Ike’s  wound  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  a  llesh  one, 
and  after  it  was  attended  to  he  felt  better.  But  the  most 
worried  one  of  the  three  was  Fat,  for  lie  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  might  have  happened  to  his  hidden  roll. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

HOW  FAT  FAILED. 

Our  friends  had  no  sooner  reached  the  spot  they 
thought  might  be  the  one  the  prospector  was  looking  for 
when  Kent  Springer  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

“Here  she  is!”  he  exclaimed,  excitedly.  “This  is  ther 
place,  an'  I’ll  bet  my  life  on  it !  Now  ter  find  ther  gold !” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  about  it,  Kent,”  Wild  answered, 
coolly.  “Take  it  easy.  Never  get  excited.  It  don’t  al¬ 
ways  pay,  you  know.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,  Wild,”  was  the  reply.  “  ’Cordin’  ter 
what  ther  dyin’  man  said,  this  is  ther  very  place  he  was 
tellin’  me  about.  It’s  funny  that  I  didn’t  strike  it  afore.” 

“Well,  if  it  really  is  the  place  I  reckon  it’s  a  good 
tiling  that  you  didn’t  find  it  before  we  met  you.  If  you 
had  Ike  Bones  and  Jake  Platt  yould  have  got  the  gold, 
while  you  would  have  been  killed  by  them,  most  likely.” 

“Yres,  that’s  right.  But  it  wasn’t  ter  be  that  way.  It 
was  ter  be  Young  Wild  West’s  Grub  Stake  what  was  ter 
make  a  fortune  fur  me.  I  believe  that.  Wild;  I  couldn’t 
believe  anything  different.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you’re  right.  But  take  it  easy.  The 
three  villains  are  up  there  somewhere.  Don’t  get  too  ex¬ 
cited.  We’ll  take  a  look  around  and  see  what  we  can 
find.” 

All  hands  were  deeply  interested,  so  they  began  search¬ 
ing  about  among  the  rocks  for  some  signs  of  a  gold  de¬ 
posit. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  be  found. 

After  a  while  Cheyenne  Charlie  unearthed  a  rusty  tin 
cup,  and  as  he  dumped  the  dirt  from  it  a  nugget  rolled 

out. 

“Here  ver  are!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  reckon  I’ve  found 
somethin’.  Here’s  a  nugget  that’s  worth  fifty  dollars, 
maybe.” 

“That’s  right,  Charlie,”  said  Wild,  as  he  looked  at  the 
lump,  and  then  weighed  it  in  his  hand.  “It’s  gold,  all 
right;  but  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  value.  That  is 
about  worth  twenty  dollars,  I  should  say.” 

“Well,  if  there’s  a  whole  lot  of  ’em  around  here  it  will 
be  all  right,”  the  scout  answered.  “Let’£  make  a  search.” 

They  looked  around,  but  could  find  nothing  more. 

However,  our  hero  was  satisfied  that  there  must  be 
more  there,  and  he  was  just  going  to  send  Jim  to  help 
the  Chinamen  move  the  camping  outfit  there  when  he 
heard  a  loud  yell  from  the  direction  the  three  villains 
were  located  in. 

The  attention  of  all  hands  was  then  turned  that  way, 
and  a  minute  or  so  later,  when  more  yells  sounded,  they 
wondered  what  was  the  matter. 

Then,  after  what  seemed  quite  an  interval  to  them,  an 
explosion  occurred. 


Wild  knew  that  it  was  not  a  gun  that  did  it;  lie  had 
too  good  ears  for  that. 

“That’s  one  of  flop’s  firecrackers.  I’ll  bet!’’  he  ex- 
claimed.  “He’s  up  there  having  iun  with  the  sneaking 
coyotes,  and  I’ll  bet  on  it !” 

“That’s  jest  what’s  ther  matter,”  the  scout  spoke  up. 
“What  in  thunder  made  ther  fool  Chinee  go  there.*'  He  s 
•always  up  ter  some  funny  business,  I  reckon.” 

“I’ll  go  over  and  investigate,”  said  Wild,  and  he  has¬ 
tened  toward  the  spot. 

Then  it  was  that  he  saw  Hop  coming  down  the  rocks 
in  a  hurry. 

But  when  he  saw  him  he  saw  something  else  at  the 
same  time. 

It  was  the  disappearing  form  of  a  man  near  the  top  of 
the  rocks. 

Wild  paid  no  further  attention  to  Hop,  but  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  rocks. 

The  next  moment  he  saw  a  hand  appear  with  a  re¬ 
volver  clutched  in  it. 

He  knew  the  weapon  must  be  aimed  to  shoot  Hop,  so 
without  any  loss  of  time,  he  threw  his  rifle  to  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  taking  a  quick  aim,  fired. 


The  result  was  quite  satisfactory,  for  he  heard  the  yell 
of  pain  and  saw  the  revolver  drop. 

“I  would  have  shot  to  kill  if  I  could  have  seen  any 
more  of  him,”  he  muttered,  as  he  hurried  to  meet  the 
Chinaman.  “What’s  the  matter.  Hop?  How  came  you 
up  there?” 

“Me  go  uppee  to  see  what  um  bad  galoots  tly  do,  so  he,” 
was  the  reply.  “Whattee  you  shootee  at?” 

“Well,  if  I  hadn’t  shot  just  when  I  did  I  reckon  you 
would  have  got  a  bullet  in  your  back.  I  reckon  you’re 
getting  a  little  too  careless  about  plying  your  tricks.” 

Hop  grinned,  and  hurried  along  with  the  young  dead- 
shot. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  make  an  explanation  until  they 
joined  the  others  of  the  part}7,  and  then  he  related  all 
that  had  transpired  since  the  camp  had  been  left  in  the 
charge  of  Wing  and  himself. 

There  was  as  much  of  interest  to  the  recital  as  there 
was  to  laugh,  though  the  latter  got  the  best  of  it,  for  it 
was  funny  to  hear  the  Celestial  tell  it  in  his  own  peculiar 
way. 

“By  ginger!”  exclaimed  the  scout,  when  Hop  had  gone. 
“So  that  fat  galoot  did  have  nerve  enough  ter  go  an’  hold 
up  a  couple  of  Chinamen,  did  he?” 

“But  I  reckon  he’ll  wish  he  had  not  done  it  when  he 
finds  that  his  money  has  disappeared,”  Jim  put  in. 

“Yes,  hut  it  was  nothin’  but  counterfeit  raonev,”  Char¬ 
lie  retorted,  ‘a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

“But  Fat  thought  it  real  money,  so  he’ll  feel  just  as 
had  over  it  when  he  goes  to  look  for  it,  and  finds  it  gone, 
as  though  it  was  real  money.” 

“That’s  so.  Who  would  think  of  sich  a  thing  ter  play 
on  folks,  I  d  like  teT  know  ?  An'  it  takes  a  Chinee  ter 
these  funny  things,  too.  T  never  could  understand 
how  one  of  ther  pig-tailed  galoots  could  bo  smart  enough.” 

“Lnt  alloe  light,  Misler  Charlie.”  Hop  spoke  up.  “Me 
allee  samee  vellv  smartee,  and  me  no  can  helpoe.  so  he.” 

“yor  don’t  need  ter  help  it;  let  it  go  ai  that,  vou  valter 
galoot.  But  say!  I  would  have  been  mighty  tickled  if  l 
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Id  ''.:no  been  there  when  yer  fooled  them  galoots  with 
:  rubber  snake  an'  spider.  My!  iSo  wonder  wo  heard 


'em  veil !" 


The  scout  laughed  so  heartily  then  that  the  villains 
must  certainly  have  heard  it. 

But  Wild  did  not  care  about  this. 

“Jim."  said  he.  after  they  had  talked  the  incident  over, 
“1  reckon  you  and  Hpp  can  go  and  fetch  the  outfit  here. 
The  three  of  you  can  manage  it  all  right,  I  guess.  This 
is  not  as  good  a  place  to  camp,  but  it  will  do  very  well. 

;  We  won’t  have  to  gd  so  very  far  to  get  the  water  we  need.” 

Jim  nodded,  and  then  Hop  took  him  by  the  arm,  as 
though  he  was  a  lady,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  escort  him, 
and  away  they  went. 

Another  search  of  the  surroundings  was  made  before 
the  camp  had  been  shifted,  but  the  result  was  the  same. 

The  one  nugget  of  gold  Charlie  had  found  seemed  to 
be  the  only  one  around  there — above  ground,  anyhow. 
Kent  Springer  began  to  show  signs  of  discouragement. 
"Wild  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  > 


“Xever  mind,. Kent,”  said  he.  “If  you  are  sure  this  is 
the  place  we’ll  start  in  and  do  some  digging  before  the 
day  is  over.  What  did  I  grub  stake  you  for  ?  Surely  not 
with  the  expectation  that  you  was  going  to  get  discour¬ 
aged  so  soon.” 

“Oh!  I  ain’t  discouraged,”  was  the  reply.  “If  you  was 
ter  go  an’  leave  me  here  I’d  stick  till  my  grub  give  out. 
I’d  dig  up  every  foot  of  ther  ground  around  here,  blamed 
if  I  wouldn’t !” 

The  tents  were  put  up  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
that  lay  between  three  hills. 

Two  hundred  yards  from  the  camp  was  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge,  and  up  on  the  ledge  that  could  not  be  seen 
from  there  the  three  villains  were  located. 

When  noon  came,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  discov¬ 
ery  had  been  made.  Wild  decided  that  it  was  about  time 
that  the  villains  were  driven  from  the  spot. 

He  knew  it  would* hardly  do  to  approach  them  boldly, 
for  they  would  undoubtedly  shoot  at  them  from  the 
cover  of  the  rocks. 

“Come,  Charlie,”  said  he.  “I  reckon  we  can  attend  to 
the  galoots.  We’ll  catch  them,  and  then  start  them  off 
in  a  hurry.  To  make  them  keep  on  going,  we’ll  clip  some 
of  their  hair  off  with  bullets.  I  reckon  that’ll’  keep  them 
from  coming  back.” 

“Yes,  Wild;  but  yer  know  one  of  ’em  is  a  murderer. 
He  hadn’t  ought  ter  be  let  go.” 

“That’s  so.  Well,  we’ll  take  him  to  Boaring  Bun,  then. 

How  will  that  suit  you?”  * 

“That’s  right.  Come  on.” 

The  two  started  cautiously  for  the  place  where  Hop 
had  come  down  the  rocks  in  such  a  hurry. 

The  Chinaman  had  tohl  them  that  there  was  a  way  to 
fffit  to  the  place  where  the  villains  were  ensconced  by 
going  up  to  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  they  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  go  that  way  than  to  approach  the  ledge  openly. 

They  clambered  up  without  making  a  particle  of  noise, 
I  and  when  they  at  length  reached  the  point  where  Hop 
I  had  been  concealed  when  he  played  his  tricks  on  the  men 
i  the-  paused  and  got  their  breath. 

Wild  peered  over  presently  and  much  to  his  satisfaction 
he  saw  the  three  below  on  the  ledge. 


“Where  are  yer  goin’,  Fat?”  he  heard  the  man  named 
Ike  say,  as  the  big  man  made  a  move  to  leave  the  spot. 

“Goin'?”  he  replied,  as  though  surprised;  “why,  I’m 
goin'  ter  spy  on  them  galoots  down  in  ther  holler.  I  want 
ter  find  out  whether  they’ve  done  anything  toward  giftin' 
that  gold  yet.  You  wait  here,  an’  I’ll  soon  let  yer  know.” 

Wild  could  tell  by  the  way  the  man  talked  that  he  was 
not  telling  the  truth. 

“I’ll  bet  he’s  going  to  quit  them,  Charlie,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  the  scout.  “He’ll  go  to  the  place  where  he  hid 
the  counterfeit  money,  and  when  he  finds  it  is  gone  he'll 
be  a  surprised  galoot,  and  no  mistake !” 

Fat  now  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 

“What  are  yer  takin  your  nag  fur?”  Ike  asked,  sus¬ 
piciously. 

“Well,  s’pose  they  see  me,  an’  try  ter  git  me,  what 
then?”  replied  Fat. 

“Well,  yer  ain’t  got  fur  ter  run  ter  git  here,  if  they 
do  git  after  yer.  Besides,  a  bullet  will  reach  yer,  horse 
or  no  horse.” 

“Well,  I’m  goin’  ter  take  my  horse.  I  want  him  ter  git 
some  of  ther  grass  that’s  down  there,  file’s  hungry,  an’ 
so  is  yours.  Better  let  me  take  ’em  all  down  an’  let  ’em 
have  a  chance  ter  eat  somethin’.” 

“That  would  be  a  good  idea,  I  s’pose.  Go  ahead.” 

Fat  took  the  three  horses  and  led  them  from  the  ledge 
to  the  slope  beyond. 

As  soon  as  he  got  where  he  knew  he  could  not  be  seen 
by  those  he  had  left  behind  he  turned  two  of  the  horses 
loose,  keeping  his  own. 

He  went  on  to  the  niche  he  had  put  the  big  roll  of 
money  in,  and  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  evil  face,  he  shook 
his  fist  in  the  direction  of  his  pards,  exclaiming  in  an 
undertone  : 

“Good-by,  you  fools!  I  ain’t  goin’  ter  stay  around- here 
ter  be  shot  by  no  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  pards.  I’m 
goin’  ter  light  out  fur  some  other  place,  an’  I’m  goin’  ter 
take  more’n  five  thousand  dollars  with  me,  too !  Good- 
by,  Jud  !  Good-by,  Ike!” 

Then  he  removed  the  stone  and  thrust  his  hand  in  for 
the  roll. 

“Great  snakes!”  he  cried.  “Ther  heathen  must  have 
follered  me !  He  must  have  watched  where  I  put  ther 
money,  an’  now  it's  gone !  I’m  done  fur;  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Fat  Bobins!” 

“That’s  right,  you  treacherous  galoot!”  exclaimed  Wild, 
who  had  crept  down  upon  the  unsuspecting  villain. 
“You’re  done  for  all  right!  Hold  up  your  hands!” 

The  villain  dropped  to  his  knees  when  he  saw  the 
muzzle  of  the  young  deadshot’s  revolver  staring  him  in 
the  face. 

Wild  quickly  disarmed  him  and  tied  his  hands. 

“Come  on,”  he  said,  marching  him  the  way  he  had 
come.  “I  want  to  tell  your  pards  what  sort  of  a  galoot 
you  are.  You  were  going  to  sneak  away  and  leave  them. 
And  you  thought  you  had  a  pile  of  money  to  take  with 
you.  But  your  cake  is  all  dough  now,  Fat.  You’ve  gone 
the  limit,  and  you’re  at  the  jumping-off  place!” 

Straight  back  to  the  cave  Wild  went  with  his  prisoner, 
and  the  next  minute  he  was  facing  the  astounded  men, 
who  had  been  left  behind  by  their  pal'd. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

» 

"Hold  up  your  hands  l” 

As  Wild  uttered  the  command  Charlie  came  sliding 
down  from  above. 

There  was  -nothing  left  for  the  two  villains  to  do  but 
to  obey,  for  they  did  not  have  the  courage  to  put  up  a 
fight,  especially  after  seeing  that  Fat  was  a  prisoner. 

The  scout  soon  disarmed  them,  and.  when  their  hands 
had  been  tied,  behind  them  their  few  belongings  were 
tied  to  the  back  of  Fat’s  horse,  and  then  they  set  out  for 
the  camp. 

Not  until  they  got  there  did  Wild  tell  wdiat  Fat  had 
been  up  to. 

His  pards  scowled  fiercely  at  him  when  they  heard  of 
his  tfeachery,  and  our  hero  knew  that  there  would  surely 
be  trouble  between  them  if  they  ever  got  the  chance. 

But  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  after  he 
had  got  them. 

"I  reckon  we  had  better  start  them  for  Boaring  Bun,” 
he  said.  “We  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  them.” 

“Let  me  take  ’em,”  spoke  up  Fat.  “I’ll  guarantee  that 
I'll  go  straight  there  with  ’em,  an’  I’ll  turn  ’em  over  to 
ther  vigilance  committee,  too,  providin’  you  folks  will 
agree  not  to  say  anything  ag’in  me  when  yer  git  back.  I 
never  wanted  ter  go  inter  this  game,  anyhow.  I  did  want 
ter  git  ther  Chinee’s  money,  though.” 

Our  hero  knew  that  the  man  could  not  be  depended  on, 
but  he  decided  to  let  it  go  that  way. 

“Catch  the  other  horses,  Charlie,”  said  Wild.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  do  something  I  never  did  before.  I  am  going  to 
send  a  villain  with  two  other  villains,  as  prisoners,  to  shift 
for  themselves.  I  reckon  something  will  come  out  of  it, 
for  he  wron’t  dare  to  let  them  loose.  He’ll  have  to  take 
them  somewhere  and  have  them  locked  up,  or  else  leave 
them.” 

“I’ll  take  ’em  straight  ter  Boarin’  Bun,”  Fat  spoke  up. 
“That’ll  give  me  a  chance  ter  redeem  myself ;  an’  I’ll 
start  life  over  ag’in.  I  mean  what  I  say,  Young  Wild 
West.” 

“All  right,  then.  I’ll  give  you  a  chance.  If  I  find  that 
you  land  the  prisoners  there,  and  make  the  necessary 
charge  against  them,  T’ll  see  to  it  that  you  are  let  alone.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  trio  was  started  off,  Fat  riding 
his  horse  and  free,  and  the  other  two  bound  so  they  could 
not  get  loose  without  assistance. 

Bight  here  we  may  as  well  state  that  it  was  the  last  our 
friends  ever  saw  of  the  three  villains. 

When  they  went  back  to  Boaring  Bun  a  little  later  they 
found  they  had  never  reached  there,  so  what  came  of 
them  they  did  not  know. 

The  following  morning  they  all  struck  in  to  dig  up  the 
ground,  for  they  were  now  almost  as  anxious  to  find  the 
gold  as  the  prospector  was. 

It  was  not  until  noon  that  anything  like  a  discovery 
was  made. 

Then  Arioita  found  an  oil  can  that  had  been  buried  in 
a  little  hole  near  a  big  rock. 


When  she  went  to  lift  it  she  found  she  could  hardly  do 
so,  and  then  she  found  that  it  was  nearly  full  of  gold  du-t. 

The  find  was  received  with  delight,  and  Springer  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  his  shouts  of  joy. 

But  the  good  luck  wTas  not  to  stop  there. 

The  prospector  found  that  there  was  some  loose  dirt* 
near  the  big  boulder  and  he  began  digging  to  get  under  it. 

“I’ll  bet  ther  pile  is  under  there,”  he  said,  excitedly. 
“Just  git  that  rock  over,  boys,  an’  wre’ll  soon  see.” 

Wild  made  an  examination  of  the  ground  and  decided 
that  there  „was  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  might 
be. 

He  called  for  his  partners  to  come  there  wTith  crow¬ 
bars,  and  up  came  Charlie  and  Jim,  followed  by  Hop. 

“We  want  to  turn  this  over,  boys,”  our  hero  said. 
“Kent  has  got  the  idea  in  his  head  that  there’s  gold 
under  it. 

They  went  right  at  it,  and  finding  that  they  were  not 
quite  enough  to  do  it,  Wild  helped  them. 

The  united  efforts  of  the  four  caused  the  big  boulder 
to  turn  over. 

“Gold !  Gold  !”  cried  the  prospector,  as  he  knelt  and 
peered  into  an  aperture  that  had  been  disclosed.  “At 
last,  Young  Wild  West !  At  last !” 

The  opening  that  had  been  hidden  by  the  boulder  was 
filled  with  golden  nuggets. 

Springer  cried  and  laughed  by  turns. 

“I  knowed  it  would  be  all  ristfit,”  he  said.  “It  was 
Young  Wild  West’s  Grub  Stake  what  done  ther  business. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  fur  that  I’d  never  have  struck  it  rich ! 
Hooray!  I’m  worth  a  fortune!” 

“Well,  if  I  am  any  judge  about  things,  you  certainly 
are,”  Wild  answered,  coolly,  as  he  surveyed  the  pile  of 
gold. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  ns  to  go  into  any  further 
details. 

Suffice  it  to  say  That  the  gold  panned  out  up  to  the 
expectations  of  all  those  interested. 

In  due  time  it  was  taken  to  the  mining  camp,  and  when 
it  had  finally  been  turned  into  money  Kent  Springer  was 
worth  a  lot  of  money. 

Of  course  he  made  them  all  a  substantial  present,  and 
they  could  only  accept  it,  for  they  knew  he  could  well 
spare  it,  and  that  it  came  from  the  heart. 

So  this  is  the  story  of  “Young  Wild  West’s  Grub  Stake, 
and  How  It  Made  a  Fortune.” 

THE  END. 

I 

Bead  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST'S  DEATH  DE¬ 
FIANCE;  or,  ABIETTA  AND  THE  DANITES.”  which 
will  be  the  next  number  (330)  of  “Wild  West  Weekly.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:— All  back  numbers  of  this  week¬ 
ly  except  the  following  are  in  print  :  1  to  19,  ‘21  22  24 
25  to  28,  30,  31,  33,  34,  36  to  39,  40.  42.  44,'  50.'  51.'  'll 
you  cannot  obtain  the  ones  you  want  from  any  newsdealer, 
send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps-bv  mail  to 
FBANK  TOITSEY.  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 

SQL  \BE,  New  York  City,  and  you  will  receive  the  conies 
you  order,  by  return  mail. 
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SOME  GOOD  ARTICLES. 


There  are  several  trades  which  provide  men  and  women  with 
good  livings  simply  because  they  enjoy  an  exceptionally  keen 
sense  of  smell.  Queen  Alexandra’s  favorite  perfume — violet — 
costs  $50  per  ounce  bottle,  and  it  has  to  run  the  gantlet  of  five 
professional  “smellers”  before  it  is  passed  as  being  correctly 
blended  and  ready  for  her  Majesty’s  use. 

■  -\ 

T.  J.  Goodwin,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  solemnly  declares  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  filed  50,000  saws  and 
walked  65,000  miles.  While  accomplishing  this,  he  says,  he 
has  carried  with  him  the  burden  of  a  saw-vise  with  a  seat  at¬ 
tachment,  a  contrivance  which  weighs  22  pounds.  He  is  69 
years  old.  From  the  accounts  he  has  kept,  the  old  man  esti¬ 
mates  that  he  has  filed1  an  average  of  ten  sajvs  a  day  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  has  walked  an  average  of  about  twelve 
miles  a  day  for  that  period. 

Recently  a  boy  named  Wilde,  living  in  Chester,  England,  sent 
up  a  kite  as  a  thunderstorm  was  approaching.  Attached  to 
the  kite  was  a  light  wire  in  place  of  a  string,  and  the  boy 
wanted  to  know  what  would  happen.  He  found  out.  When 
the  storm  broke  he  was  hurled  over  a  bush  and  left  for  dead, 
and  it  was  a  long  day  before  he  regained  his  senses.  One  of 
his  arms  was  so  paralyzed  that  he  did  not  get  the  use  of  it 
back  for  two  weeks.  We  often  hear  of  a  boy  being  as  smart 
as  chain  lightning,  but  here  is  a  case  where  one  was  not. 

When  an  Indian  paints  his  cheeks  in  scarlet  lines  and 
daubs  a  yellow  square  »on  his  forehead,  the  world  knows  that 
he  is  in  love.  When  he  covers  his  face  with  zigzag  black  lines 
upon  an  ocher  base,  it  is  his  purpose  to — ah.  I’m  almost 
ashamed  to  say  it — to  get  just  as  skated  as  he  possibly  can. 
When  red  circles  are  on  each  cheek-bone,  and  a  rectangle  of 
blue  is  on  the  forehead,  the  young  brave  is  going  out  to  steal 
a /paleface’s  horse.  When  he  paints  white  rings  around  his 
eyes,  he  is  running  for  office;  he  is  a  candidate  for  medicine 
man  or  councilor,  and  the  white  rings  signify  that  he  ought 
to  be  elected  because  he  has  the  wisdom  of  the  owl. 

y 

Animals  are  said  to  weep  from  various  causes.  Grief  at  the 
loss  of  young  ones  and  mates  makes  the  dog,  horse,  elephant, 
rat,  bear,  deer,  monkey,  donkey,  mule,  cattle,  camel  and  giraffe 
shed  tears.  Sobbing  has  been  proved  in  the  parrot,  though 
this  may  be  mimicry.  The  stag  at  bay,  and  the  caged  rat,  have 
been  seen  to  weep,  while  monkeys  have  wept  when  pitied,  or 
from  terror.  The  elephant  has  wept  at  the  loss  of  its  liberty, 


and  in  some  cases  also  from  vexation.  The  dread  of  punish¬ 
ment  has  caused  captive  chimpanzees  and  other  apes  to  weep. 
Joy,  pain,  fatigue,  thirst,  ill  usage,  sympathy,  old  age,  ap¬ 
proaching  death,  and  pettishness,  have  all  drawn  tears  from 
animals  or  at  least  driven  them  to  a  tearful  state. 

- ii  ^  ii - 

GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES. 


Parisienne — I  spoke  to  him  in  English.  He  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  Parisian — No  wonder;  he’s  English. 

“Is  this  section  prosperous?”  “You  bet  it  is,”  answered  the 
Kansas  farmer.  “I  kin  spread  a  net  any  time  and  snake  a 
grand  piano  out  of  a  cyclone.” 

/ 

In  Cheyenne  the  other  day  a  woman  asked  her  husband  if 
Bryan’s  daughter  Grace  wasn’t  a  debutante.  “I  have  never 
heard  what  church  the  Bryans  belong  to,”  he  replied. 

“John,  do  you  love  me?”  “Yes.”  “Do  you  adore  me?”  “I 
s’pose.”  “Will  you  always  love  me?”  “Ye — look  here,  woman! 
What  have  you  ordered  to  be  sent  home  now?” 

“Now,”  said  the  warden  to  the  forger,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  the  prison,  “we’ll  set  you  to  work.  What  can  you  do  best?” 
“Well,  if  you’ll  give  me  a  week’s  practice  on  your  signature, 
I’ll  sign  your  official  papers  for  you,”  said  the  prisoner. 

The  infant  of  the  household  -was  in  its  cradle.  The  head 
of  the  house  was  at  home,  peevish  and  fault-finding.  At  length 
he  became  unendurable.  “You’ve  done  nothing  but  make  mis¬ 
takes  to-night,”  he  growled.  “Yes,”  she  answered  meekly,  “I 
began  by  putting  the  wrong  baby  to  bed.” 

A  central  Kansas  paper  revives  the  story  about  a  traveling 
man  who  went  into  a  Kansas  hotel  for  dinner.  The  waitress 
came  to  him  and  said,  “Bean  soup?”  “No,  thank  you,”  said 
the  traveling  man,  “I  don’t  care  for  ahy  bean  soup.”  “Dinner 
is  over,  then, ’’responded  the  waitress. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  prime  minister  of  a  little  kingdom 
on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  a  distinguished  diplomat  complained 
to  his  host  that  the  minister  of  justice,  who  had  been  sitting 
on  his  left,  had  stolen  his  watch.  “Ah!  he  shouldn’t  have  done 
that,”  said  the  prime  minister  in  tones  of  annoyance.  “I  will 
get  it  back  for  you.”  Sure  enough,  toward  the  end  of  the 
evening  the  watch  was  returned  to  its  owner.  “And  what  did 
he  say?”  asked  the  diplomat.  “Sh-h!  ”  cautioned  the  host,  glan¬ 
cing  anxiously  about  him.  “He  doesn’t  know  that  I  have  got 
it  back.” 

“I  thoroughly  disapprove  of  stories  about  drunken  men,”  ob¬ 
served  a  prominent  New  York  society  woman  the  other  day. 
“But  there  is  one  that  I  think  is  really  amusing.  A  man  slight¬ 
ly  the  worse  off  for  that  which  inebriates,  but  does  not  always 
cheer,  was  on  his  way  home  when  he  collided  with  a  box  picket 
fence  which  had  been  placed  around  a  tree  to  protect  it.  Being 
somewhat  unsteady  on  his  limbs,  the  man  grasped  hold  of 
what  he  supposed  was  a  picket  fence,  and  started  to  feel  his 
way  along  it.  After  rotating  around  the  tree  for  about  half  an 
hour  he  appeared  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  fence,  but  he  kept  bravely  on  for  some  time. 
Finally,  however,  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  sank  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  box  fence  with  a  groan  of  despair.  “  ‘Fenced 
in!’  he  moaned.” 
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VICTORIA,  THE  REFUGEE 

By  ALEX.  ARMSTRONG. 


A  glorious  autumn  sun  was  flooding  its  golden  light  over  the 
towering  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  and  extensive  plains  of 
grand  old  Mexico.  No  country,  in  point  of  graudeur  of  scen¬ 
ery,  can  surpass  tho  land  of  the  Mexican,  if  we  except  tower¬ 
ing  peaks  of  Switzerland.  There  is  beauty  there  untoudfyed 
by  artists’  pencil  or  painters’  brush,  and  will  so  remain  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come. 

No  mountain  roe  was  more  lithe  than  Alina  Cassino,  the 
only  child  of  a  hardy  mountaineer.  Alina’s  father,  in  one  of 
the  many  struggles  which  had  rent  his  government,  had  been 
on  the  unfortunate  side,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the 
mountains  to  save  his  life. 

Senorita  Alina  had  all  her  life  known  only  the  mountain 
wilds.  She  knew  but  little  of  the  internal  commotions  that 
distracted  her  lovely  country.  Her  heart  was  gentle,  true  and 
loving. 

Her  mother,  dying  when  she  was  but  an  infant,  she  had 
only  her  father,  their  small  flock,  and  Bollitto,  their  great  dog, 
on  which  to  bestow  her  affections.  Accustomed  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  her  childhood,  it  was  but  natural  that  Alina  should 
be  found  wandering  on  the  mountain  side,  among  the  groves 
of  chaparral,  her  only  companion  Bollitto,  and  a  small  car¬ 
bine,  which  her  father  had  given  her  and  learned  her  how 
to  use. 

Not  unfrequently  had  they  been  forced  to  defend  their 
little  mountain  home  from  bands  of  Indians  and  outlaws. 
These  struggles  of  her  childhood  had  been  severe.  Almost 
from  her  infancy  she  had  been  accustomed  to  scenes  of 
blood. 

Her  father  regarded  as  a  mountain  outlaw,  and  not  daring' 
to  claim  the  protection  of  his  government  from  the  mountain 
robbers  and  Indians,  was  forced  to  be  his  own  protector. 

Alina  had  chased  the  fawn  all  the  forenoon,  almost  as  fleet 
as  the  wild  animal,  and  had  paused,  leaning  on  a  large  boulder 
of  stone;  her  elbows  rested  on  the  stone,  supporting  her 
cheek  and  her  long  black  hair  in  wavy  masses,  falling  about 
her  well-shaped  shoulders  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Her  eyes,  dark  and  sparkling,  wandered  down  to  the  bluffs 
and  rocks,  thousands  of  feet  below;  her  dress  was  Qf  the 
peculiar  homespun  goods  of  the  mountaineer,  and  the  tanned 
deerskins  fringed  and  ornamented  something  after  the  In¬ 
dian  style.  The  skirt  of  her  maroon-colored  dress  came  only 
below  her  knees,  and  displayed  elegantly  shaped  limbs  en-  | 
cased  in  leggings  of  tanned  deerskin  ornamented  with  fringes 
and  beads.  On  her  feet  instead  of  the  Indian  moccasins  were 
the  small  but  stout  shoes  worn  by  the  Mexican  mountaineer. 

There  was  no  mixed  blood  in  the  veins  of  Alina.  She  was 
as  pure  a  Castilfian  as  anybody  of  nobility  in  old  Spain. 

Suddenly,  loud  wild  shouts  arose  from  the  chaparral  and 
flags  that  covered  the  broken  portions  of  the  mountain 
side  not  many  hundred  feet  below  her.  Following  the  shouts 
came  rapid  musket  and  pistol  shots. 

Gazing  in  the  direction  from  which  they  came,  she  espied 
three  men  bounding  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock,  from  cliff  to  cliff,  with  prodigious  strides, 
while  after  them  came  a  dozen  soldiers  of  the  cruel  Iturbide,  J 
the  then  emperor  of  Mexico. 

As  one  of  the  fugitives  sprang  upon  a  boulder  of  stone, 
scarcely  gaining  a  foothold,  one  of  the  pursuers  leveled  his 
musket  at  him;  a  white  puff  of  smoke  ascended  from  the 
muzzle,  and  the  fleeing  man,  throwing  his  carbine  in  the  air, 
fell  back  fully  twenty  feet  below,  where  he  had  been  struck. 

One  of  the  remaining  turned,  leveled  his  carbine,  and  fired. 
Alina  saw  the  soldier  fall,  then  the  rapid  popping  of  guns, 


and  white  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  muskets  of  the  othfcrj 
soldiers,  indicating  that  the  pursuers  had  given  the  bold  fugi-| 
tives  a  volley.  The  girl  could  even  see  the  bullets  striking 
off  bits  of  stone,  near  the  brave  mountaineer,  for  such  his 
dress  and  manner  indicated  him  to  be. 

Only  a  moment  did  he  pause,  then  bounded  away  to  th.6  side 
of  his  companion,  who  seemed  wounded,  and  was  moving 
more  slow  every  moment. 

The  mountaineer  aided  his  wounded  companion,  and  re¬ 
loaded  his  carbine  the  best  he  could.  They  had  not  gonej 
fifty  paces  along  the  path  wTiicli  wound  around  the  mountain 
far  below  where  the  now  thoroughly  aroused,  but  not  fright¬ 
ened  Alina  stood. 

Here  they  paused  and  again  fired.  Two  of  the  soldiers  fell, 
but  the  others  pressed  on  with  yells  of  vengeance,  discharging 
their  guns  as  fast  as  they  could  load  them. 

The  wounded  man  was  struck  by  another  bullet  and  fell 
dead  at  the  taller  fugitive’s  feet.  The  man  having  nothing  to 
impede  his  flight,  hurried  on  around  the  spur  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

The  soldiers  of  the  cruel  Iturbide  crowded  on  until  she  saw 
that  not  a  dozen,  but  at  least  a  hundred  were  after  the 
mountaineer. 

Alina’s  whole  heart  went  out  in  sympathy  for  the  fleeing 
man.  She  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to  despise  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  haughty  Iturbide,  and  naturally  her  heart  would 
go  out  toward  the  mountaineer.  He  wras  not  only  one  of  the 
lowly  class  to  which  he  belonged,  who  wrere  compelled  at 
times  to  burrow  in  the  ground  like  rabbits  to  escape  the  cruel 
soldiers,  but  now  fleeing  for  his  life. 

Seizing  her  carbine,  and  bidding  Bollitto  keep  at  her  side, 
she  started  in  the  direction  of  the  small  mountain  hacienda, 
taking  care  that  the  sharp  ridges  of  stone  and  bunches  of 
chaparral  should  conceal  her  from  the  view'  of  the  enemy. 

“They  will  surely  kill  father  if  they  find  him,  she  said, 
as  she  bounded  along  the  difficult  path  with  the  speed  of  a 
mountain  roe.  The  path  was  not  only  difficult  but  dan¬ 
gerous.  A  single  false  step  would  send  her  to  eternity. 

Occasionally  there  came  to  her  ears  the  crack  of  musketry, 
and  she  feared  in  her  heart  that  the  third  fugitive  had  fallen 
by  his  prosecutors. 

“He  was  so  grand,  so’  noble,  and  so  brave,”  the  poor  girl 
sobbed;  “it  was  awful  that  he  should  die.  The  dogs  would 
not  spare  even  a  brave  man.”  » 

The  path  was  very  winding  and  difficult  for  even  Alina’s 
experienced  head  and  practical  feet.  As  she  wras  winding 
around  the  crest  of  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  and  just  emerged 
on  the  plateau,  the  tall,  dark-mustached  fugitive  sprang  upon 
the  table-land  at  the  same  moment. 

So  hard  pressed  was  he  that  he  hud  dropped  his  carbine 
and  sword,  though  he  ran  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand. 

Scarcely  had  he  emerged  from  the  rocks  and  chaparral  on 
one  side,  than  a  Mexican  officer  with  two  soldiers  leaped  from 
a  clump  of  dwarfed  oaks,  and  sprang  upon  him. 

The  brave  mountaineer  was  not  to  be  overcome  without  a 
struggle,  and,  leveling  his  pistol,  shot  one  of  the  soldiers 
dead.  The  other  fired  his  piece  at  the  tall  stranger,  and  Alina 
saw  his  lei t  arm  fall  helpless  at  liis  side.  In  an  instant,  the 
tv\o  lemaining  men  threw  themselves  on  the  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  and  wounded  fugitive,  and  bore  him  to  the  earth. 

All  the  sympathies  of  the  maiden  were  with  the  poor  wound¬ 
ed  mountaineer,  and,  leveling  her  carbine,  she  shot  the  sol* 
<iiei  thiough  the  head.  The  officer  looking  around  to  see 
from  whence  the  shot  came,  the  stranger  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  with  one  well-directed  blow  felled  him  to  the  earth 
Snatching  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  tho  officer  he  piunod 
him  to  the  .ground. 
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Then  the  tall  mountaineer,  clasping  his  wounded  wrist  with 
his  right  hand,  looked  about  to  see  who  his  preserver  was. 

His  astonishment  con  be  better  imagined  than  described 
when  he  discovered  only  a  beautiful  girl,  holding  in  her  hand 
a  very  light  vcarbine. 

Removing  his  sombero  from  his  head,  and  bowing  politely, 
he  said: 

“Senorita,  is  it  possible  that  to  j^ou  I  owe  my  life?” 

“I  surely  have  rendered  you  some  aid,  senor,  but  your  life 
is  not  safe  yet.  The  mountains  are  full  of  your  enemies.  They 
are ^behind  every  boulder  in  every  chaparral,  and  their  guns 
are  aimed  at  your  heart.” 

“With  so  brave  a  defender  I  might  almost  brave  the  entire 
army  of  the  usurper  Iturbide.” 

“You  must  be  secreted  fora  few  days  until  the  soldiers  leave 
the  mountains.” 

“Where?” 

“Follow  me,  be  silent,  and  I  will  guide  you  to  a  place  of 
safety.  ” 

The  beautiful  girl  then  took  the  lead  at  a  swift  run  down 
the  tortuous  mountain  path,  followed  by  the  wounded  Span¬ 
iard.  All  along  the  mountain  could  be  heard  the  shouts  of 
the  bloodthirsty  pursuers,  and  the  girl  was  frequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  aside  to  allow  them  to  pass.  Her  keen  sense 
of  hearing  and  sight  were  a  world  of  advantage  to  her.  The 
route  was  a  very  difficult  one,  attended  with  danger  at  every 
step.  No  head  but  the  steady  mountaineer  could  have  fol¬ 
lowed  at  her  rate  of  speed. 

They  at  length  descended  the  mountain,  crossed  a  very 
narrow  valley,  and  ascended  about  midway  up  another.  Here 
they  found  a  plateau  of  several  acres  where  was  the  ha¬ 
cienda  of  Senor  Cassino,  the  exile. 

“Father,”  said  the  girl,  pausing  at  the  door,  “the  enemy 
are  among  the  mountains.  Here  is  a  stranger  whose  life  they 
se^k.  ” 

The  fugitive  now  saw  a  hardy  man  about  forty-five  years 
of  age.  It  was  Cassino,  the  political  exile  and  outlaw.  In  an 
instant  he  had  buckled  a  sword  about  his  waist,  and  thrust  a 
pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt.  He  took  a  rifle  from  the  rack,  and 

said: 

“Senor,  I  see  you  are  not  only  nearly  exhausted,  but  wound¬ 
ed.  We  will  dress  your  wound  when  we  have  time,  for  the 
present  we  must  find  some  place  of  security.” 

Instead  of  leaving  the  small  hacienda,  he  opened  a  trap  door 
that  led  down  into  the  earth.  The  girl  and  wounded  moun¬ 
taineer  followed.  The  trap  door,  which  was  a  broad,  thin 
slab  of  stone,  closed  down  on  'them,  and  the  two  proceeded 
along  a  long  corridor,  which  was  lighted  up  by  a  torch  car¬ 
ried  by  Cassino.  They  finally  came  to  an  apartment  in  the 
cave  that  was  fitted  up  as  an  elegant  room.  This  was  the 
underground  hiding  place  for  the  exile  and  his  daughter. 

Here  they  remained  for  three  days,  no  one  daring  to  leave 
the  cavern  except  Alina. 

She  finally  reported  the  coast  clear,  and  the  stranger  came 
forth  and  bid  the  kind  mountaineer  adieu.  His  arm  was  not 
healed,  but/Ioing  very  well,  and  he  said  he  must  go.  Taking 
the  hand  of*  the  beautiful  Anita,  and  gazing  in  those  soft,  dark 
eyes,  he  said: 

“My  dear  girl,  you  have  saved  my  life;  was  it  worth  any¬ 
thing  it  should  be  given  to  you.  Some  day  it  may.  I  have 
now  one  request  to  make.” 

“What  is  it,  senor?”1  asked  Alina,  timidly. 

“That,  is,  that  you  give  me  the  most  sacred  piece  of  jew¬ 
elry  you  possess.” 

The  roost  sacred  piece  of  jewelry  Alina  possessed  was  a 
gobkr;  r.'.edal  that  had  been  the  property  of  her  mother.  Her 
r.arr.<  had  been  engraved  on  it.  After  a  few  moments’  hesi¬ 
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tation  she  brought  the  medal  from  the  chest  where  it  was 
kept,  and  gave  it  to  the  tall  stranger,  who  replied: 

“When  I  send  for  you,  and  the  messenger  brings  this  medal, 
accompany  him. 

*******  *  * 

Two  years  had  passed.  Brighter  days  had  come  to  our  be¬ 
loved  Mexico.  Iturbide,  the  tyrant,  had  been' hurled  from  his 
self-constituted  throne,  and  the  three  great  generals  and  pa¬ 
triots,  Victoria,  Bravo  and  Negrete,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  government.  Victoria,  who  had  been  for  years  an  exile 
and  a  refugee,  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico.  The  nation  was  at  peace,  and  our  happy  land  was 
far  more  prosperous  than  it  had  ever  been  before  or  since. 

A  messenger  came  to  the  mountain  hacienda  of  Cassino  for 
Senorita  Cassino,  bringing  the  medal.  The  President,  Vic¬ 
toria,  desired  to  see  her  at  the  capital.  She,  accompanied  by 
her  father,  went.  Entering  the  palatial  residence  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  she  was  told  his  excellency  would  see  her  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments. 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  the  tall,  handsome 
stranger,  whose  life  she  had  saved,  entered.  With  a  cry  she 
sprang  into  his  arms;  and  was  almost  smothered  with  kisses. 

After  the  excitement  had  subsided,  Alina  asked  for  Presi- 
dent  Victoria,  who  had  sent  for  her. 

“Behold  him,”  said  the  stranger;  “I,  the  man  who  sent  for 
you,  my  mountain  darling,  to  be  my  wife,  I  am  President 
Victoria.  ” 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  great  splendor,  and  Mex¬ 
ico  yet  points  with  pride  to  the  successful  reign  of  Victoria, 
the  refugee,  and  his  beautiful  little  mountain  bride. 


CAVE  DWELLERS  IN  FRANCE 

“There  are  no  fewer  that  two  million  cave  dwellers  in 
France,”  writes  a  traveler.  “Whether  you  travel  north, 
south,  east  or  west,  you  will  find  these  curious  imitations  of 
the  homes  of  primitive  man.  They  stretch  for  fully  seventy 
miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  from  Blois  to  Stumur,  and 
as  the  train  proceeds  you  can  catch  a  glimpse  from  time  to 
time  of  their  picturesque  entrances,  surrounded  by  flowers 
and  verdure.  As  likely  as  not  you  will  see  the  inhabitants 
standing  or  sitting  in  front’of  their  mysterious  looking  cav¬ 
erns,  and,  unless  you  have  learned  the  contrary,  you  will  be 
inclined  to  imagine  that  they  possess  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  troglodytes  of  old,  and  that  their  homes  are 
mere  dens.  Not  so,  as  you  will  find  on  visiting  them. 

“They  are  nearly  all  well-to-do  peasants,  owners  perhaps 
of  some  of  the  vineyards  that  deck  the  slopes  on  all  sides,  and 
their  habitats  are,  as  a  rule,  both  healthy  and  comfortably 
furnished.  These  singular  houses  are  remarkably  cool  in 
summer,  without  being  in  the  least  damp,  while  in  the  win¬ 
ter  they  can  be  warmed  much  more  easily  and  better  than 
ordinary  apartments.  The  health  of  the  modern  troglodyte 
is,  as  a  rule,  excellent,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  cen¬ 
tenarians  among  them.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  sur¬ 
prising  when  we  consider  that  their  homes  are  not  only 
healthful  to  live  in,  but  are  also  comfortably  furnished  and 
fitted  up. 

“In  the  majority  of  cases  these  rock  houses  were  not  ex¬ 
cavated  for  the  special  purpose  of  being  inhabited,  but  with 
the  object  of  attaining  stone  for  the  building  of  houses.  At 
Rochecorgon  there  is  a  rock  dwelling  carved  out  of  a  single 
block  of  stone,  and  the  ingenious  owner  in  addition  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  two-story  villa  therefrom  has  provided  himself  with  a 
roof  garden,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  A  similar  house  exists  at  Bourre,  in  which  locality 
the  disused  quarries  are  said  to  date  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Romans.  ” 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA ! 

// 


Eadi  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  covtt. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject! 
mentioned.  _ _  |  >.l 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  LOR  1  WENT Y-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  f  „  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on1  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  mo3t  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.* 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.- -A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK. — 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

<  No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to.  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book.  i . 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  bqoks,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described,  with  tw’enty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  iji  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS 

No.  51.  flOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  C  ARC'S.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  trirks;  of  card  (ricks  with  ordinnry  cards,  and  not  requiting 
■leight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  slcight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

tpecialljr  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  UalXner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  _ 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 


Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  borne  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGfC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortnient  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com* 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  5b.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full, 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Full! 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines  & 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC' LANTERN. — Containing' 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  invention 
Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely- 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen.  v* 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.-Containingt 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

i  No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  littlo  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voumr  and  old 
No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES -Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subject? 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTTFMFX  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject*; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No.  53  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  liow  to  write  to  your  sweetheart  vour  father 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  auu,  in  fact,  overvbodv  ind  anv 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  voung  man  and  I-  ,,««■ 

lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book  c  P  *00a*' 

No.  74.  ROW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRFm  v  -u* 
tatning  full  instruction,  for  writing  letters  on  alm  Ji  a'«V 
also  rules  lor  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  ici  ' 


V  „  ™  *  THE  STAGE. 

BOOK^rs??®  BOYS  OF  NEW  YOKK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
i^OOK.— Contaiumg  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  bvthp 

this  wSfuflittfeXwk  0  a“ate“  miustrels  iS  without 

No.  42,  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKFR  _ 
Vri  asso.rtl?elnt  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
“eut'anl-^u^fhow"  8  **"•  JuSt  the  thius  tor  ^ome  au.ust 

AND  JOKF  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

bov  uew  and  very  instructive.  Every 

boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  fnr  2 
ganizmg_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe.  *01  or 

•  M.  Ml  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  T 
&VP  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conund?ums™to  It 
?{uldoo,n’  tfl-,  Stoat  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 

ob«mya  c^;rft„bm0^v?an  enJ°y  3  S°°d  SUbstantial  loke°should 
No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR _ ennf„-  • 

'  ^onfafrfing^th^fat'  T 

i^f^°!F^U^a^C<^  comedian?riesixty-fourWpagese*n0handsom^ 

colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author,  b<mdsome 


_T  housekeeping. 

JSo.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN _ fn*  • 

full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either 
or  country  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  rafsing  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind*  ever  pub^ 

nJ*™  — One  of  tbe  most  instructive  books 

on  cooking  ever  published.  It. contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats 

Sa«fr|ame/iaDd  oys}evs'>  al.so  Pies>  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

No.37  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.-It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  bo>s,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  vou  how  to 
teake  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

XT  _  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
Scnption  of  the  wouuerful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  • 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making 'Electric  Toys,  Batteries’ 

lustraUonsTe°1Se  Trebe  ’  A*  M*»  M*  D*  Containing  over  fifty  il- 

No.  64  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con- 

™  fU1  direct^ons  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 

g”1*  dana“°?t  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity 
By  R  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  *  weccncity. 

I?-0W  ?°  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 

largw  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  triek^ 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  S  1  1  ’ 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harrv 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  icadin^ 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it 
No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY —A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ’ 

No  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

Jjo.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre  Orih- 
bage..  Casino,  Forty- Five,  .Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker 

AS°2fiPSwATnnn’  aad„Hlap,y  oth^r  popu.Iar  game  s  of  cards. 

, |°*.  J.J*  BOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson.  A 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
te  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  Jm-re  s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  3  O  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
or  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

lin  the  drawing-room.  ’ 

DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
—Confining  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
iialert.  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
Into  many  standard  readings. 


TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  fo*» 

a  good  sneake1r^'rpmJJ1.ng  dlffe.reat  Positions  requisite  to  becoat 
all  flip  nnm  i  r’  rea(Jei  an(jj  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  frofe 

staple \nd '  ™„r,?o»th0rS  °£  prose,?nd  Poetry,  arranged  in  the  moit 
bimpie  and  concise  manner  possible. 

bates  outlines^foiwh  .DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  d®- 
sources  fnrnrL,  •  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  tba  beflt 
sources  tor  procuring  information  on  the  questions  giy##. 


SOCI ETY 

without  one°  eveiybody»  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 

Tousey.6  ft  conSnffnnfnSrT 

how  to  dress,  and  ful? S&^ufaVa^ 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  In-* 

to  b o bs er v ed  °w i't"^ m  a  nv  g*  sensibl®  advice-  rules^nd  etiquett® 
erally  known.  ’  h  many  CUI10US  and  interesting  things  not  ges- 

,vfNpf  i7’  TO  DRESS.— Containing  full  instruction  in  fch* 

selectionq^f11^ iand  appeaFia&  wel1  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  ths 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  «n 

No  13.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.-One  of  tbm 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  worl^ 

female  °  The Secret °*  kn°W  ihow  b1ecome  beautiful,  both  male  and 
QnJ  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 

and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful.  D0°* 

m  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  *KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illusfrated  and 
containing  tull  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th* 
canary  mockingbird  bobolink,  blackbird, 1 ^p?roque?,  pa?rot  f tc  ^ 
RARRTT^H-?!aV  to  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
tratfd ?  By  ImDrofriw  ‘“structive  book.  Handsomely  illui 

Keene.°  °  CUre  SkmS*  Copiously  illustrated.  QBy  J.  Harrington 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMAT  ^ _ A' 

valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing  mountin* 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects.  ^PaiiaS>  mountinf 

' *  HOf^r  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS —Giving  com- 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising  kfem?^ 
taming  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets  •  also  givin|PfnH 
mftr^  fl°nS  f°r  T-akm-g  cages’  etc-  Fully  explained  bv  twentweight 
pulbIished0.nS’  maklDg  lt:  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  evtf 

XT  o  miscellaneous. 

fiso.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST _ A  n«5of»i 

nprVm  1Vf  b.00^’  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  •  also  ex¬ 

periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  di 

S^tSr°rkS>  COl°red  fireS*  aad  ga«  baKns^^ 

makfng^ail^kinds  K-B  CAIs+DY— A  complete  hand-book  for 

No  X4  rn^a^^t^,ea“vs7^p^essences'  etc**  etc. 

•  t  'HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR. — Containing  fnlF 

information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 

^1n?hfp0*f  fprepaF.ins  an’d  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com- 

HHand2  manuscr*pt»  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

N?  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  everv 

plaints’  Abounding  ln  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

No.  55  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  ° 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  Kin£  Bradv 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventuren 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No*  d0-,  ??w  T9  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it  • 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W  Dp  w 
Abney.  * 

'T0W  T0*  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— v _  staining  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  Pott 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
k??wt°  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens  author 
of  Flow  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  ’ 

No  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.-Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to_  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descriptor 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  aP  bSf 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  CoSJ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  ^  ■oecOIX®  ft 
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165  Lost  in  the  Tropics;  or,  The  Treasure  of  Turtle  Key. 

166  Ten  Silent  Brokers;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Broke  the  Wall 

Street  Syndicate. 

167  Only  a  Factory  Boy;  or,  Winning  a  Name  for  Himself. 
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138  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Midnight  Hazers;  or,  Turning  the 

Tables  on  His  Enemies. 

139  Dick  Daresome’s  Bold  Rescue;  or,  Saving  the  Academy 
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WILD  WEST  WEEKLY 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  ete.,  of  (ilestern  Life. 

BY  AIM  OLD  SCOUT. 


32  PAGES  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVERS  PRICE  5  CENTS 


All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was  acquainted. 
His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the  most  dashing  stories 
ever  published.  Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  and  be  convinced: 


LATEST  ISSUES! 

282  Young  Wild  West's  Cavalry  Charge ;  or,  The  Shot  that  Saved 

Arietta’s  Life. 

283  Young  Wild  West’s  Three  Days'  Hunt ;  or,  The  Raiders  of  Red 

Ravine. 

284  Young  Wild  West  and  “Silver  Stream’’  ;  or,  The  White  Girl 

Captive  of  the  Sioux. 

285  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Disputed  Claim  ;  or,  Arietta's  Golden 

Shower. 

286  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Greaser  Guide ;  or,  The  Trap  that 

Failed  to  Work. 

287  Young  Wild  West’s  Ripping  Round-Up ;  or,  Arietta’s  Prairie 

Peril. 

288  Young  Wild  West’s  Toughest  Trail  ;  or.  Baffled  by  Bandits. 

289  Young  Wild  West  at  “Forbidden  Pass,”  and  How  Arietta  Paid 

the  Toll. 

290  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Indian  Traitor ;  or,  The  Charge  of 

the  “Red”  Brigade. 

291  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Masked  Cowboy  ;  or,  Arietta's  Ready 

Rope. 

292  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranchero's  Daughter ;  or,  A  Hot  Old 

Time  in  Mexico. 

293  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Sand  Hill  “Terrors”  ;  or,  The  Road 

Agents  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

294  Young  Wild  West  After  “White  Horse  Jack” ;  or,  Arietta  and 

the  Wild  Mustang. 

295  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cattle  Branders ;  or,  Crooked  Work 

on  the  Big  G  Ranch. 

296  Young  Wild  West’s  Four  Foes ;  or,  The  Secret  Band  of  Cold 

Camp. 

297  Young  Wild  West's  Race  for  Gold ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Bank 

Robbers. 

298  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tenderfoot  Tourist  ;  or,  A  Grizzly  Hunt 

in  the  Rockies. 

299  Young  Wild  West  Routing  the  “Ghost  Dancers”  ;  or,  Arietta  and 

the  Snake  Charmer. 

300  Young  W  Id  West  Crossing  the  Dead  Line;  or,  The  Cowboys  and 

the  Sheep  Herders. 

301  Young  W  Id  West  and  the  Boy  Hunters;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Game  Stealers. 

302  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Desert  of  Death  ;  or,  Hemmed  in  by 

Bandits. 

303  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Pioneers;  or,  Fighting  Their  Way  to 

Grizzly  Gulch. 

304  Young  Wild  West  and  “Rawhide  Ralph”  ;  or.  The  Worst  Cowboy 

in  Texas. 

305  Young  Wild  West  Shooting  for  Glory;  or,  The  Cowboy  Jubilee  at 

Red  Dog. 

306  Young  Wild  West’s  Bowie  Battle;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Mine  Queen. 

307  Young  Wild  West  Commanding  the  Cavalry  ;  or,  The  Last  Fight 

of  the  Apaches. 

308  Young  Wild  West  and  “Digger  Dan” ;  or,  Arietta’s  Danger 

Signal. 


309  Young  Wild  West  Working  His  Lasso;  or,  The  Lariat  Gang  of 
the  Cattle  Range.  ,  _  „  _ 

330  Young  Wild  West’s  Hunt  in  the  Hills;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Aztec 

Jewels 


311  Young  Wild  West  Trimming  the  Trailers;  or.  Lost  in  the  Land 

of  the  Dead.  ..  .  .  „ 

312  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Cowboy  “Kick-Up  ;  or.  Arietta  Beating 

the  Broncho  Busters. 

313  Young  Wild  West  Roping  the  Ranch  Raiders;  or,  Helping  the 

Texas  Rangers. 

314  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Terrible  Ten”  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Two  Last 

Shots. 

315  Young  Wild  West’s  Apache  Token  ;  or,  The  Trail  that  Led  to  the 

Valley  of  Gold. 

316  Young  Wild  West  “Salting”  the  Salters;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Death  Chute. 

317  Young  Wild  West’s  Trip  to  Mexico  ;  or,  Routing  the  River  Raid¬ 


ers. 

318  Young  Wild  West’s  Fight  on  the  Plains;  or.  How  Arietta  Saved 

Settlement. 

319  Young  Wild  West  at  “Two  Spot”  Camp  ;  or.  The  Bandits  and  the 

Powder  Train. 

320  Young  Wild  West's  Triple  Round-Up  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Cattle 

King. 


321  Young  Wild  West  Catching  the  Claim  Crooks ;  or,  The  “Bad”  Men 

of  Beauty  Spot. 

322  Young  Wild  West  Put  to  Torture ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Apache 

Avengers 

323  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Sign  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  For¬ 

gotten  Ranch. 

324  Young  Wild  West’s  Nevada  Vengeance  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Buried 

Gold. 

325  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Cavalry  ;  or,  Saving  the  Besieged  Sol¬ 

diers. 

326  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Overland  Express;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

“Gun  Fighter.” 

327  Young  Wild  West  Playing  it  Alone;  or,  A  Game  for  Life  or 

Death. 

328  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Dynamite  Gang ;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Robbers  of  Golden  Strip. 

329  Young  Wild  West's  Grub  Stake,  and  How  it  Made  a  Fortune. 

330  Young  Wild  West’s  Death  Defiance  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Danites. 
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